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In  harmony  with  modern  educational  philosophy,  art 
instruction  today  has  for  its  major  objective  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  This  means  calling  forth  the 
latent  powers  of  creativity  inherent  in  every  school  child. 
Through  many  media  and  in  his  own  individual  man- 
ner, he  learns  to  express  himself. 

Art  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Bulletin  262,  is  a unit  in  the  State  program  of  curric- 
ulum revision  now  underway.  This  is  a progress  report. 

This  publication  presents  numerous  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  making  art  instruction  an  integral  part  of 
the  school’s  total  educational  program;  it  contains  de- 
tailed outlines  of  courses  of  study,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  providing  adequate  arts  and  crafts  facili- 
ties. 

Through  state-wide  meetings,  special  group  confer- 
ences and  workshops,  the  production  committee  has 
developed  a body  of  material  that  will  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  art  education.  Teachers  of  art,  admin- 
istrators, and  supervisors  will  find  in  this  bulletin 
inspiration  and  guidance  for  establishing  more  effective 
programs  of  art  education. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  general  direction 
of  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction, 
and  represents  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  produc- 
tion committee  and  of  many  teachers  and  consultants 
in  all  areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  editorial  work 
was  the  responsibility  of  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Department 
Editor. 


May  1951 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Then  said  a teacher,  Speak  to  us  of  Teaching 


and  he  said : 

No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that  which  already 
lies  half  asleep  in  the  dawning  of  your  knowledge. 

The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple 
among  his  followers  gives  not  of  his  wisdom  but  rather 
of  his  faith  and  his  lovingness. 

If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid  you  enter  the 
house  of  his  wisdom,  but  rather  leads  you  to  the  threshold 
of  your  own  mind. 

The  astronomer  may  speak  to  you  of  his  understanding 
of  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  his  understanding. 

The  musician  may  sing  to  you  of  the  rhythm  which  is 
in  all  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  the  ear  which  arrests 
the  rhythm  nor  the  voice  that  echoes  it. 

And  he  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  numbers  can  tell 
of  the  regions  of  weight  and  measure,  but  he  cannot  con- 
duct you  thither. 

For  the  vision  of  one  man  lends  not  its  wings  to  another 
man. 

And  even  as  each  one  of  you  stands  alone  in  God’s 
knowledge,  so  must  each  one  of  you  be  alone  in  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  in  his  understanding  of  the  earth. 


KAHLIL  GIBRAN 
“The  Prophet” 
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IRpucATioNAi.  programs  today  are  directed  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils.  Edticators  believe  that  creative 
expression  is  the  birthright  of  every  child.  The  provision  ot 
a wholesome  environment  that  stimulates  inherent  creativity 
and  the  establishing  of  a curriculum  that  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  free  self-expression-these  are  important  in  modern 
art  education. 

To  contribute  to  the  realization  of  these  objectives,  Bulletin 
262,  Art  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is 
presented.  It  is  a progress  report  which  comprises  the  results  ot 
extensive  study  in  numerous  committee  meetings  and  conferences 
throughout  the  State.  The  contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  materially 
assist  school  personnel  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  art 
education  in  its  various  phases. 

The  field  of  art  education  at  all  grade  levels  is  presented  in 
the  three  parts  of  this  bulletin: 

Part  I is  concerned  with  art  education  for  the  first  six  grades. 
This  material  was  presented  as  Chapter  VII  of  The  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,  Bulletin  233-B,  the  1949  interim  report.  The 
presentation  of  basic  concepts  and  practical  suggestions  tor  re- 
vitalizing art  instruction  has  given  marked  stimulation  and 
encouragement  to  art  activities  as  related  to  the  whole  school 
program. 

Part  II  presents  art  education  on  the  secondary  level,  grades 
7 to  12.  The  philosophy  of  art  education  as  it  is  related  to  the 
adolescent  years  is  set  forth.  This  section  of  the  bulletin  con- 
tains a wealth  of  material  by  the  use  of  which  teachers  ot  art 
may  integrate  art  education  with  and  through  other  subjects. 
Many  suggestions,  for  the  most  part  in  outline  form,  concern  art 
experiences  which  find  expression  through  a multiplicity  ot 
media. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  physical  facilities  of  the  art-craft  room. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that  a study  of  such  facilities 
was  needed.  To  this  end,  a detailed  study  based  in  part  on  the 
results  of  a special  cjuestionnaire  was  made  by  a special  com- 
mittee. I bis  material  is  addressed  especially  to  school  authori- 
ties, citizens,  teachers,  supervisors,  boards  of  school  directors,  and 
school  architects.  It  will  be  of  considerable  service  in  the 
planning  of  art-craft  rooms  that  will  be  efficient  tools  to  afford 
greater  opportunities  for  pupil  creativity  and  that  will  provide 
a broadly  diversified  environment  for  improved  art  instruction. 
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AS  AN  ART  TEACHER,  I BELIEVE  THAT 


EXPERIENCES  are  essential  to  the  fullest  development  of  all  people  at  all 
levels  of  growth 

BECAUSE  THEY  PROMOTE 

Self-realization  of  the  whole  individual  by  integrating  his  imaginative, 

creative,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  manual  capacities 

AND 

Social  maturity  and  responsibility  through  cultivating  a deepened  under- 
standing of  the  problems,  ideals,  and  goals  of  other  individuals  and  social 
groups. 

ART  IS  especially  well  suited  to  such  growth 

BECAUSE  IT: 

Encourages  freedom  of  expression. 

Emphasizes  emotional  and  spiritual  values, 

Integrates  all  human  capacities,  and 
Universalizes  human  expression. 

ART  INSTRUCTION  should  encourage : 

Exploration  and  experimentation  in  many  media. 

Sharpened  perception  of  aesthetic  qualities. 

Increased  art  knowledge  and  skills 
AND  THE 

Creative  experience  in  significant  activities 
AND  THE 

Realization  that  art  has  its  roots  in  everyday  experience. 

ART  CLASSES  should  be  taught  with  full  recognition  that: 

All  individuals  are  capable  of  expression  in  art. 

Individuals  vary  markedly  in  motivations  and  capacities, 

AND 

Art  is  less  a body  of  subject  matter  than  a developmental  activity. 

BECAUSE  ART  EXPERIENCES  are  close  to  the  core  of  individual  and  social  de- 
velopment and  because  they  pervade  all  phases  of  living,  THE  NATIONAL 
ART  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  believes  that  ALL  teachers  should 
have  basic  training  in  art. 

—THE  NATIONAL  ART  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
A Department  of  The  National  Education  Association 
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You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your  thoughts, 

IFor  they  have  their  own  thoughts.  From  “The  Prophet”  by  Kahiii.  C.iisran. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

BASIC  ART  CONCEPTS  AND  EXPERIENCES 

A Concept  of  Art  Education  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

PRONOUNCED  CHANGES  in  the  concept  of  the  art  education  program  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  decade.  The  day  of  copying  the  work  of  others,  of  following  patterns  and  pro- 
ducing a rigid  or  academic  type  of  visual  art,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  interpretation  of 
areas  of  the  child’s  activities,  interests,  and  growth. 

Idle  broader  approach  to  the  art  program  is  based  on  the  learning  process  as  it  is  brought 
about  through  the  acquaintance  with  and  handling  of  many  materials.  It  tends  to  deielop 
the  child’s  creativity  through  stimulation  and  through  his  sensitiveness  and  feeling  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  art  products  which  he  makes  or  of  those  ivdiich  he  observes,  ddie  newer  approach 
tends  to  satisfy  the  creative  urge  which  is  inherent  in  every  child  and  to  provide  an  open 
avenue  for  its  spontaneous  release.  It  helps  the  child  to  live  more  completely  by  enriching 
his  life  through  developing  his  love  of  beauty  and  by  cultivating  his  taste  in  his  own  ivay. 

The  new  art  education  allows  each  child  to  grow  as  an  individual.  He  is  granted  freedom 
of  art  expression  and  a full  play  of  the  imagination.  This  freedom  of  expression  in  due  time 
develops  character,  integrity,  appreciation,  and  a fund  of  information.  The  art  program 
should  be  flexible,  especially  in  its  initial  stages,  and  as  the  child  progresses,  guidance  should 
be  provided  and  differentiated  according  to  his  needs.  Later  on  the  child  may  elect  art  as  his 
vocation  or  pursue  it  as  an  enjoyment  and  as  part  of  his  daily  living.  Thus  concei\ed.  art 
goes  beyond  the  school  into  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the  home,  the  community,  and  the  stale. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  purpose  of  general  art  education  is  not  to 
train  producing  artists.  Rather  it  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  art  is  part  of  the  child's  life.  Such 
a program  should  be  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  indiy  idual  as  well  as  of  the  social  group. 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  general  philosophy,  the  suggested  course  of  study  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  stresses  the  following: 

1.  Areas  of  Living  common  to  all  people  everywhere,  as  the  basis  of  all  art  acii\  ities  since 
“art  is  a way  of  life.” 
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2.  Basic  Concepts  representing  criteria  or  beliefs  as  to  what  an  ideal,  practical  art  program 
shoidd  provide. 

3.  Neiv  Concepts  jor  Old  as  an  attempt  to  point  np  current  beliefs  in  art  education  in  a con- 
cise, understandable  manner,  and  to  correct  erroneons  thinking. 

o 

4.  Experience  as  basic  to  all  art  and  to  all  living,  wliich  becomes  the  core  of  the  art  cnr- 
ricidnm,  and  finally, 

5.  Molivatioi  which  underlies  all  good  teaching,  clarified  in  an  attempt  at  encouragement. 
The  program  as  a whole  is  addressed  to  all  teachers,  as  well  as  to  art  teachers  and  super- 
visors, to  help  them  realize  more  fully  that  "art  is  not  a thing,  but  a way.”  It  indi- 
cates that  the  art  program  is  intended  to  be  at  work  integratively  and  not  conhned 
to  the  art  "period.”^ 


BASIC  CONCEPTS 


].  Art  Expression  is  the  Birthright  of  Every  Child 

Every  child  automatically  starts  to  scribble,  to 
draw,  to  shape  without  being  taught  to  do  so.  This 
natural  inipidse  lor  expression  must  be  not  only 
preserved  but  cultivated.  It  is  the  task  of  education 
to  give  each  individual  equal  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. 

2.  Art  Expression  Promotes  the  Development  of 
the  Individual 

Art  experience  promotes  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  his  reaction  to  life  situations.  The 
art  experience,  so  based,  awakens  the  potential 
abilities,  cpiitkens  the  interests,  enriches  the  out- 
looks, reveals  the  identity,  and  increases  the  expres- 
sive power  of  the  individual  child. 

3.  Art  Expression  is  J'ital  to  Emotional  Growth 

The  child’s  emotional  development  is  concomi- 
tant with  physical  and  mental  growth.  Emotional 
growth  refers  to  the  child’s  increasing  ability  to 
react  properly  and  to  adjust  himself  to  environment, 
people,  and  situations.  The  freedom  inherent  in 
art  expression  and  the  control  over  materials  and 
processes  serve  as  contributing  vehicles  through 
which  emotional  maturity  may  be  achieved. 

4.  Art  Expression  Encourages  Individual 
Differences 

Art  expression  preserves  the  sacred  integrity  of 
the  imlividual  child,  that  which  distinguishes  him 
from  others.  Participation  in  art  experiences  de- 
velops habits  and  attitudes  concomitant  to  creative 
thinking,  which  eqiup  the  child  to  meet  life  situa- 
tions independently  and  critically.  A tree  has  a 

^ For  further  study,  see  The  Changing  Curriculum  by  Henry  Harap 
and  others.  D.  Appleton  Century  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
1937.  Refer  to  pages  95-96. 


different  meaning  for  each  child,  e.g.,  a picnic 
ground,  a juicy  apple,  a fishing  pole,  or  a spray  of 
blossoms;  likewise,  in  the  painting  or  drawing  of 
trees,  children  will  produce  a great  variety  of 
shapes,  each  valid  and  acceptable  in  its  own  right. 

5.  Art  Expression  Changes  with  Child  Growth 

A child  of  five  experiences  “a  man”  differently 
from  a child  of  ten.  For  a child  of  five  “a  man”  is 
a being  who  has  a head  and  can  walk;  for  a child 
of  ten  a man  has  distinct  characteristics  in  regard 
to  clothing  and  motion.  As  the  child’s  relationship 
to  his  environment  changes,  so  does  his  art  expres- 
sion. 

6.  Art  Expression  Reflects  Child  Experience 

To  experience  something  is  to  become  a part  of 
it.  Home,  family,  pets,  games,  and  the  like,  are 
things  a child  knows  and  experiences  because  he 
is  part  and  parcel  of  them.  The  art  program  must 
utilize  child  experience  to  the  maximum.  To  see 
the  color  in  a dandelion,  to  paint  a picture  of 
mother,  to  illustrate  a game,  or  to  model  a pet 
are  forms  of  expression  based  on  first-hand  ex- 
perience. 

7.  The  Creative  Process  is  More  Significant 
Than  the  Art  Product 

■Wdien  the  child  creates,  he  undergoes  important 
experiences  which  form  his  life  and  determine  his 
thinking  and  acting.  The  very  concentration  of 
one  experience  makes  him  relive  this  experience 
vividly.  While  he  gives  form  to  his  experience,  he 
learns  to  organize  his  thinking  to  give  his  imagin- 
ings visible  expression.  It  is  this  process  of  creating 
which  is  of  vital  im]rortance  to  his  growth,  whether 
the  final  product  is  pleasing  to  the  adult  or  not. 
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NEW  CONCEPTS  FOR  OLD ' 


FALSE  CONCEPTS 

ACCEPTED  CONCEPTS 

Only  people  who  paint  pictures  are  artists. 

All  jteople  are  artists  as  jirodueers  or  eonsunicrs 
of  art. 

The  object  ot  the  art  program  is  to  make  a pro- 
fessional artist  of  each  child. 

The  ohjeet  of  the  art  program  is  to  satisfy  the 
child’s  creative  instincts,  to  enrich  his  daily  life, 
and  to  develop  liis  sense  of  beauty. 

Art  is  a “special”  subject. 

Art  is  a fundamental,  natural  activity  of  every 
child.  It  should  correlate  with  and  strengthen 
other  subject  fields.  It  should  never  he  thought  of 
or  dealt  with  as  a separate  activity,  hut  as  an 
integral  part  of  all  learning. 

Art  appreciation  is  taught  to  children  through 
facts,  dates,  names,  and  stories. 

Appreciation  is  not  taught  -it  is  ’'caught.'’  The 
skillful  teacher  provides  an  ahundanee  of  enrich- 
ing experiences  and  materials  for  the  children. 

In  an  art  lesson,  every  child  must  work  on  the 
same  project  at  the  same  time;  uniformity  is  ex- 
pected of  each  child. 

Children  differ  in  abilities,  modes  of  expres- 
sion, and  interest.  Many  variations  within  the  same 
group  are  not  only  acceptable  hut  desirable. 

The  art  education  juogram  is  for  the  few  gifted 
children. 

The  art  program  should  serve  all  children  both 
in  school  and  beyond. 

The  art  program  begins  with  the  teaching  of  art 
principles. 

The  art  program  emj)loys  art  principles  and 
gives  stimulation  and  direction  in  advancing  the 
principles  of  art. 

The  total  art  education  program  is  confined  to  a 
set  period  in  the  day  devoted  to  specific  art  train- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  providing  periods  for  specific  art 
training,  the  art  program  should  be  integratively 
at  work  every  period  of  the  day  in  any  class  or  area 
in  which  the  child  has  activities  under  way. 

The  art  program  provides  materials  for  only 
a few  gifted  children  to  use  in  a special  stndio-type 
lesson  in  art. 

The  art  education  program  provides  materials, 
motivations,  and  broad  opportunities  through 
which  all  children  may  develop  character  and 
grow  in  the  expression  of  their  own  daily  living. 

The  art  education  program  consists  of  drawing 
and  painting. 

The  art  education  program  utilizes  a large  va- 
riety of  two  and  three  dimensional  exj)criences  to 
satisfy  creative  minds  and  hands. 

The  art  product  is  confined  to  the  various  media 
of  the  studio. 

The  art  product  is  the  result  of  the  enrichment 
or  arrangement  of  any  materials  which  will  make 
the  end  effect  more  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

.\rt  teachers  are  piimarily  interested  in  and 
judged  by  the  cpiality  of  visual  art  objects  pro- 
duced by  their  students. 

Art  teachers  and  school  administrators  are  in- 
terested in  what  the  art  experience  contributes  to 
the  child’s  personal  develppmcnt  rather  than  in 
the  objects  that  he  produces. 

.\rt  is  taught  only  by  the  art  teacher. 

All  teachers  are  teachers  of  art  in  varying  wavs 
and  degrees. 

’ For  elaborations,  read  Melvin  E.  Haggerty's  Art.  a II  oy  of  Life. 

I'niversity  of  -Minnesota  Press. 
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NEW  CONCEPTS  EOR  OLD  (Continued) 


FALSE  CONCEPTS 

Teachers  think  only  in  terms  of  perfecting  the 
child  in  a number  of  art  techniques  and  perform- 
ances. 

Only  elementary  teachers  who  are  especially 
adept  and  trained  in  art  j^roduction  themselves  can 
teach  art  to  children. 


ACCEPTED  CONCEPTS 

Teachers  think  in  terms  of  the  child’s  personal 
development.  Techniques  are  a means  to  an  end, 
and  not  ends  in  themselves. 

Any  teacher  who  can  arouse  the  latent  urge  and 
the  inherent  creative  instinct  of  children,  through 
skillful  motivation  and  guidance,  may  do  credit- 
al)le  and  effective  art  teaching.  Whether  the 
teacher  he  specially  adept  in  art  skills  is  relatively 
unimportant. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  BASIC  TO  ART  EXPRESSION 


The  Meaning  of  Experience 

Experience  as  used  in  this  connection  means  first- 
hand contact,  identification  of  the  self  through  a 
situation.  When  a child  blends  colors,  he  experi- 
ences what  hapjjens;  when  he  goes  to  the  county 
fair,  he  forms  a concept  of  the  fair  by  what  he  sees, 
hears,  enjoys,  or  by  what  startles,  annoys,  or  dis- 
pleases him. 

Differentiation  of  Experience 

Visiting  places,  doing  things,  seeing  things,  hear- 
ing things,  touching  things  are  all  ways  of  experi- 
encing. In  turn  they  become  the  sources  of  self-ex- 
pression in  art.  What  has  been  said  above  indi- 
cates that  experiences  differ  in  kind  but  they  also 
differ  at  various  age  levels.  What  impresses  a first- 
grade  child  may  not  impress  a fifth-grade  child;  the 
meaning  of  an  event  is  not  the  same  for  a child  at 
the  second-grade  level  as  it  appears  to  a fifth-grade 
child.  Insights,  meanings,  anti  references  grow,  be- 
come deeper,  and  acquire  new  significance  as  the 
child  grows.  Likewise,  as  the  child  matures,  his 
experiences  become  one  with  him;  become  part  of 
him. 

Areas  of  Experience 

1.  The  Self  as  Experience 

Growth  has  always  been  connected  with  increas- 
ing ability  to  use  the  senses;  this  is  equally  true  of 
visual,  maniprdative,  or  body  experiences.  Through 
art  expression,  all  of  these  abilities  may  be  culti- 
vated. In  his  early  scribblings  the  child  strives  to- 
wards proper  motor  control;  in  drawing  or  painting 
he  follows  his  mental  pictures  with  the  movements 
of  his  brush,  and  he  increases  his  manipulative  abil- 
ities by  shaping  clay  or  working  with  other  mate- 
rials. 

2.  Emotional  and  Spiritual  Experiences 

Love,  hate,  joy,  sadness,  and  similar  feelings  are 
forms  of  emotions.  Devotion,  sacrifice,  reverence, 
and  truthfulness  have  spiritual  qualities.  To  ex- 
perience any  or  some  of  these  may  result  in  a form 
of  art  expression  that  is  either  realistic  or  abstract. 
Stich  creative  expression  may  be  aroused  in  the 
child  but  it  may  also  arise  from  places  or  events  ‘ 


outside  the  child.  Sincerity  in  expression  is  both 
vital  and  fundamental  in  art.  The  establishment 
of  true  relationship  between  experiences  and  ex- 
pression carries  over  into  the  ethical  life  of  the 
child. 

3.  The  Home  as  Experience 

It  is  in  the  home  that  the  child  first  realizes  the 
differences  in  the  shapes,  colors,  and  uses  of  things 
about  him;  it  is  here  that  his  material  wants  are 
satisfied;  here  he  learns  to  play,  alone  at  first,  later 
with  mother,  brother,  or  other  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  in  the  home  that  he  also  experiences 
the  first  obstacles,  that  he  learns  cause  and  effect. 
In  brief,  it  is  here  that  early  concepts,  affections, 
disappointments,  and  joys  find  their  roots.  It  is 
logical,  therefore,  that  in  preschool  and  early  school 
years,  home  and  family  loom  large  in  the  child’s 
mind  and  interest.  Hence,  the  art  program  must 
capitalize  on  this  very  significant  type  of  experi- 
ence in  order  that  the  child  may  grow  as  abun- 
dantly as  his  mental  and  emotional  environment 
will  permit  him. 

4.  The  Community  as  Experiejice 

As  the  child  grows,  he  plays  on  the  porch,  in  the 
yard,  or  with  one  of  his  friends  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  and  his  pet  may  romp  on  the  lawn.  He 
now  sees  the  automobile,  the  house,  the  neighbor- 
hood; his  environment  has  broadened.  He  also  re- 
alizes as  he  goes  to  school,  to  church,  to  the  corner 
store  with  mother,  to  the  barber  with  father,  or  to 
the  park  with  his  older  sister  that  the  world  is 
larger  than  his  home.  These  new  vistas,  new  free- 
doms, and  new  acquaintances  add  to  his  thinking. 
They  are  becoming  part  of  him,  they  offer  new 
sources  of  exploration.  Here  again  it  should  be 
clear  to  the  teacher  that  the  art  program  must  in- 
clude these  wider  contacts  in  the  child’s  life,  and 
must  provide  opportunity  for  expression. 

5.  Special  Events  as  Experience 

The  vividness  of  the  first  Christmas  morning 
when,  for  the  first  time,  a child  realizes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  decorated  tree,  of  Santa  who  came  and 
left  toys  and  candy,  is  a typical  event.  There  are 
many  stich  events  in  the  life  of  the  child,  happy 
ones  and  sad  ones,  but  all  of  them  demanding  a 
way  of  expression.  The  circus  comes  to  town,  the 
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fire  company  has  a carnival,  the  county  fair,  the 
parade  along  Main  Street,  the  first  train  ride,  a 
visit  to  the  farm  or  to  the  city,  picnics,  festivals, 
holidays,  a rain  storm,  the  death  of  a pet,  a flood- 
all  impress  the  child  vividly  and  become  experi- 
ences V/hich  stimulate  the  child  to  create. 

6.  History  and  Literature  as  Experience 

Children  read  prose  and  poetry  dealing  with 
things,  people,  and  events  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present;  sometimes  they  read  imaginary  works  that 
project  them  into  the  future.  Often  the  poems  or 
stories  that  a child  reads  make  a vivid  impression 
upon  his  mind,  give  him  new  ideas,  and  help  him 
to  form  new  concepts.  The  influence  of  comics 
upon  young  people  is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly, 
but  calls  for  caution.  The  age  of  chivalry,  Indian 
legends,  stories  of  ancient  peoples,  as  well  as  sim- 
pler stories  dealing  with  living  in  the  present,  may 
become  sources  of  creative  expression.  History 
written  for  the  elementary  child  does  the  same 
thing.  Drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  a host 
of  other  art  activities  may  result  from  the  sources 
indicated  when  such  reading  has  stimulated  the 
child  sufficiently  to  have  become  a part  of  his 
mental  and  emotional  equipment. 

7.  The  Sciences  as  Experience 

By  the  time  the  child  has  reached  the  fourth 
grade,  he  begins  to  show  interest  in  facts;  simple 


facts  to  be  sure.  He  learns  how  things  grow,  about 
the  earth,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  planets;  he 
learns  what  causes  ice,  snow,  rain,  the  rainbow,  and 
the  clouds.  He  takes  the  airplane  and  the  automo- 
bile for  granted;  he  uses  the  telephone  and  knotvs 
that  one  may  communicate  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  inquisitive,  likes  to  investigate;  in  a 
way  he  becomes  increasingly  interested  in  the 
sciences.  This  inquiring  attitude  often  furnishes 
the  child  with  experiences  that  may  urge  him  to 
express  himself  graphically  or  plastically,  to  build, 
to  shape— in  brief,  to  create  something.  Facts  are 
plausible  sources  of  inspiration  upon  which  ele- 
mentary teachers  should  capitalize. 

8.  Imagination  as  Experience 

One  function  of  art  education  is  that  of  provid- 
ing the  imaginative  powers  of  the  individual  with 
avenues  of  expression.  The  truly  creative  mind 
sees  beyond  the  commonplace,  reshapes  ideas, 
places,  conditions,  and  things  into  new  forms  and 
gives  new'  meaning  to  old  and  generally  accejjted 
concepts.  All  experiences  are  important  in  that 
they  become  a part  of  the  child  aitd  prompt  him  to 
express  himself.  Sometimes  the  child  dreams. 
Often  unreal  things  and  unusual  situations  leail 
the  child  to  unrealistic  or  abstract  concepts  which 
exist  in  a world  apart  from  reality.  Yet,  such  im- 
aginative creativity  must  he  encouraged. 
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HOW  TO  MOTIVATE  FOR  ART  EXPERIENCE 


Motivation  is  ineffective  if  it  does  not  reach  the 
child.  Therefore,  good  motivation  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  child’s  thinking,  feeling,  and  experienc- 
ing. .\11  motivation  which  is  not  on  the  child’s 
level  is  foreign  to  him.  From  this,  it  becomes  clear 
that  patterns,  color-books,  or  other  devices  for  trac- 
ing or  co]:>ying  and  lor  so-called  “bnsy-work"  are 
tletrimental  to  the  child’s  growth.  These  are  im- 
posed standards  which  do  not  grow  out  of  the 
child’s  thinking;  they  make  him  dependent  on  aids 
and  stimnlations  that  slow  up  his  creative  powers. 
The  teacher  can  bring  out  only  what  is  in  the 
child.  The  assumption,  therefore,  is  that  good 
motivation  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  child. 

Out  of  the  urge  for  self-expression  grows  the  de- 
sire to  use  various  materials.  Such  usage  shoidd 
not  be  totally  directed.  The  use  of  art  materials 
in  prescribed  ways  only  restricts  the  child  in  his 
individual  expression.  In  so  far  as  jtossible,  let 
each  child  find  ont  for  himself  how  to  handle  a 
brush,  how  to  mix  paint,  how  to  model,  how  to 
carve.  Lowenfeld  points  otit  that  “Technique  is 
closely  interwoven  with  expression  and  develops 
with  the  urge  for  self-expression. 

The  most  important  function  of  all  motivation 
or  stimnlation  is  to  free  the  child  from  inhibitions 

^ Viktor  Lowenfeld.  Creative  and  Mental  Croivth.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1947. 


which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  expressions.  If  a 
child  says,  “I  can’t  draw,’’  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  it  is  not  his  inability  to  draw  which  pre- 
vents him  from  expressing  himself,  but  his  lack  of 
confidence.  Through  wrong  motivation,  he  has 
become  discouraged  with  his  own  way  of  expression. 
F'or  the  teacher,  it  is  essential  to  know  that  en- 
couragements like  “Why,  [ohnny,  you  know  how  to 
draw!”  woidd  be  ineffective  and  frustrating  for  the 
child.  The  child  does  not  need  a boost  in  his 
drawing  ability,  but  a bolstering  of  his  confidence 
in  his  experience. . When  a child  says,  “I  can’t  draw 
a picture  of  myself  throwing  a ball,”  the  correct 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  experience  with  cpiestions  such  as: 
“You  don’t  know  how  to  throw  a ball?— What  do 
you  do  when  yon  are  throwing  a ball?— Show  me 
hoxu  you  throw  a ball— How  do  you  hold  your  arms 
and  your  hands?”  etc.  Such  a motivation  of  the 
experience  is  usually  sufficient  to  establish  readi- 
ness for  expression  and  thus  to  bring  abotit  a re- 
covery of  the  child’s  shaken  self-confidence. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  not  the 
drawing  ability  but  the  urge  and  readiness  to  ex- 
press an  experience  freely  should  be  motivated.  A 
teacher  does  not  need  to  be  a skilled  artist  to  stimu- 
late child  expression. 


“Trigger”  was  made  from  papier-mache  over  a wooden  carpenter’s  horse.  Excellent  art  projects  can  be 

made  by  iisixig  discarded  and  inexpensive  materials. 
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SOME  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 


Time  Allotment  for  Art  Instruction 

In  consideration  of  the  increased  use  of  art  by 
elementary  teachers  in  correlation  tvith  many  sid> 
jects,  the  tendency  is  to  allow  more  time  lor  art 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  elementary  teacher  finds  art  an  excellent 
means  of  motivating  instruction  and  of  integrating 
it  with  many  subjects  which  the  children  study. 
Consecjuently  art  plays  a leading  part  in  the  gen- 
eral school  program. 

However,  there  must  be  flexible  periods  set  asitle 
for  specific  art  instruction  at  all  grade  lex’els.  It  is 
hoped  school  authorities  will  find  the  following 
time  chart  helpful: 


TIME  CHART 


r.RADE 


SCCGESTED  TIME  FOR  SLT.C.ESITT) 

SPECIFIC  ART  TRAINING  ADMINISTRA ITON 


Kindergarten 
Grade  I 
Grade  II 
Grade  III 

Grade  IV 
Grade  V 
tirade  VI 


1 

( 

1 


150  minutes 
per  tveek 


90  to  150  minutes 
per  week 


5 periods,  each 
30  minutes 


2 or  3 ])eriods 
weekly:  1 period 
of  Industrial  Arts 


Who  Should  Teach  Art  to  Children 

The  elementary  teacher,  in  position  to  know  in- 
dividual children  better,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  over-all  scope  and  sequence  of  various  learning 
experiences,  is  the  person  best  situated  to  teach 
art  to  elementary  children. 

The  supervisor  of  art  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a “helping”  teacher,  and  should  devote  time 
to  directional  matters  that  will  have  greater  impact 
on  the  lives  of  the  children,  the  school,  and  the 
community,  dire  supervisor  of  art,  moreover,  in 
conjunction  with  the  district  superintendent  and 
other  school  authorities,  should  be  in  full  charge 
of  the  art  program,  its  development,  management, 
and  administration.  The  schedule  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  of  utmost  service  to  the  school 
system.  Such  items  as  the  budget  and  the  re(|insi- 
tion  of  materials  and  supplies  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  reasonable  time  to  visit  schools: 
the  frequency,  purpose,  and  length  of  visits  shoidd 
be  planned  in  advance  as  a stimulus  to  teachers. 

Specifically  the  supervisor  should— 

1.  Prepare  broad  plans  for  each  grade  level  and 
interpret  them  to  teachers.  This  may  be  done 
at  regularly  scheduled  meetings  at  which  time 
the  supervisor  explains,  demonstrates,  and  con- 
sults with  teachers. 


2.  Organize  workshops  and  meetings  lor  the  Ijene- 
fit  ot  teachers  of  the  district.  Art  methods  and 
means  of  motivation  should  be  demonstrated. 
Teachers  may  participate  freely  and  actively  in 
acquiring  art  skills  anti  in  handling  many  and 
various  art  media.  Here  the  elementary  teacher 
learns  “how  to  make"  and  “how  to  thk'  with 
numerous  materials,  in  order  that  she  may 
better  guide  and  motivate  her  class  in  integrat- 
ing art  in  conjunction  with  other  sultjects. 

3.  Select,  distribute,  and  account  lor  art  supplies 
and  equipment. 

4.  Acquaint  the  community  through  approved 
means  of  public  relations,  with  the  importance, 
needs,  objectives,  and  attainments  of  the  art 
program.  4 his  is  an  inqrortant  lunction.  (See 
Art  and  Your  Community,  page  21.) 

5.  Familiarize  himself  with  the  general  school  pro- 
gram by  cooperating  in  activities  and  with 
school  authorities. 

6.  Be  a professional  adviser  in  the  selection  ot 
prints,  art  objects,  and  pictures  to  help  beautify 
the  schools.  Good  taste,  appropriateness,  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  community  are  one’s 
responsibility. 

7.  Participate  in  art  meetings,  organizations.  He 
or  she  should  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  books, 
pamphlets,  studies,  etc.,  as  means  of  instruction 
and  bring  these  to  the  attention  ol  teachers  and 
school  authorities. 

8.  Possess  qtialities  of  aesthetic  judgment,  open- 
mindedness,  sense  of  humor,  enthusiasm,  even 
temper,  good  health,  tact,  dijjlomacy,  and  com- 
mon sense.  These  will  be  evident  in  daily  work 
and  leadership. 

9.  Prepare  reports  for  the  district  superintemlent. 

The  elementary  teacher  who  has  no  regidar  con- 
tact with  a trained  supervisor  ot  art  will  do  well 
to  seek  training  in  art  workshops,  training  classes, 
and  art  meetings,  where  he  or  she  may  become 
better  skilled  in  handling  art  media,  and  where 
professional  growth  may  be  attainetl. 


The  Well-Planned  Art  Room 

.Vrt  should  be  taught  in  every  classroom.  Everv 
teacher  is  an  art  teacher.  However,  an  art  center 
should  be  provided  in  each  building  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Such  a center  shoidd  be  eipiipped  fully  anil  com- 
pletely for  the  modern  art  education  program.  It 
should  be  planned  with  such  Ilexilrility  that  it 
could  become  readilv  availalile  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  to  the  community.  See  jip.  ()9-7<S. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXTENDING 


THE  ART 


Beautify  the  School 

Teachers  and  school  authorities  have  a responsi- 
bility in  seeing  that  their  schools  are  beautiful  out- 
side as  well  as  within.  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
functional  lessons  are  those  taught  silently  by  good 
examples.  Not  only  do  attractive  buildings, 
grounds,  shrubs,  well-trimmed  grass,  clean  walks 
and  well-cared-for  playgrounds  help  to  beautify  the 
exterior  of  the  school,  they  also  produce  true  af- 
fection for  it,  build  morale,  lower  disciplinary 
problems,  and  reduce  truancy.  Offensiveness  and 
ugliness,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  by  neglected 
buildings  and  grounds,  lower  the  morale,  tend  to 
produce  vandalism  and  truancy. 

Schoolrooms  as  a whole,  equipment,  halls,  wood- 
work, window's,  doorways,  walls,  steps,  display 
cases,  bulletin  boards,  blackboards,  and  offices, 
should  reflect  suitability,  cleanliness,  and  appro- 
priateness to  their  particular  purpose. 

Well-lighted  rooms  and  corridors  painted  in  ap- 
jrropriate  yet  cheerful  colors  (see  footnote  at  bot- 
tom of  page  77) , wall  do  much  to  dispel  gloom, 
eliminate  eyestrain,  and  encourage  better  work. 

1.  Pictures 

'WTll-chosen  pictures,  hung  Hat  against  the  walls, 
reflect  beauty.  The  subjects  may  vary:  history,  lit- 
erature, ancient  and  modern  life,  biography,  and 
nature.  They  should  be  carefully  selected,  particu- 
larly on  the  basis  of  child-age  groups  and  interests. 
(See  list  of  suggested  prints  in  the  charts  for  vari- 
ous grades,  pages  8 to  19.) 

2.  A Neiv  Picture  Project 

School  authorities  realizing  the  need  for  more 
reproductions  might  undertake  a project  that  will 
have  for  its  purpose  the  acquiring  of  suitable,  well- 
framed reproductions.  This  might  be  considered  a 
school-wide  or  indeed  a community-wide  activity. 
A steering  committee  could  be  formed  to  look 
after  the  finances,  selection,  and  hanging  of  the 
pictures.  Participation  may  be  had  from  the  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  women’s  clubs,  service  clubs, 
or  other  civic  organizations.  Among  many  ways 
the  committee  may  choose  to  finance  the  project 
are  plays,  musicals,  or  art  exhibitions. 

3.  Selecting  Reproductions 

Funds  having  been  made  available,  catalogs  of 
colored  reproductions  may  be  obtained  (see  list  of 
firms  on  page  60)  and  the  selection  of  appropriate 
subjects  made  by  a committee  with  the  help  of  an 
art  teacher  or  supervisor.  The  choice  of  repro- 
ductions for  particular  rooms  will  largely  depend 
on  the  grade  level  and  the  pupils’  interests.  Modern 
processes  of  engraving  have  made  available  excel- 
lent color  reproductions  of  the  great  art  of  the 
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world.  Since  color  brings  interest,  cheer,  and 
pleasure  into  otherw'ise  dull  and  drab  surround- 
ings, see  that  the  prints  selected  are  w'ell  chosen  in 
this  respect. 

4.  Frauiins:  the  Print 

Frames  produce  the  “setting,”  enhance  and  pro- 
tect the  print.  Frames  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  picture  and  the  molding  chosen  for  institu- 
tional purposes  should,  in  general,  be  plainer  than 
molding  used  in  a residence.  Simple,  well- 
designed  moldings  made  from  clear  oak  are  good. 
It  is  suggested  that  molding  3"  wide  be  designed 
to  frame  large  reproductions,  and  the  same  design 
reduced  to  molding  I1/2"  wide  be  used  for  fram- 
ing smaller  prints.  In  many  localities  well-equipped 
woodw'ork  milling  concerns  can  make  excellent 
molding  from  your  own  designs,  thus  producing 
molding  in  strips  10  to  12  feet  in  length  at  greatly 
reduced  cost. 

The  industrial  arts  department  of  the  high  school 
might  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  project,  using 
a mitering  machine  w'hich  produces  90-degree  pre- 
cision cutting  and  allow's  the  molding  to  be 
clamped  in  place  while  the  corners  are  nailed.  Such 
a project  would,  no  doubt,  interest  the  industrial 
arts  students.  The  natural  wood  frame  may  then 
be  tinted  to  the  desired  color  to  match  the  print 
by  thinning  oil  colors  in  turpentine  and  applying 
to  the  w'ood  with  a brush  and  wiping  off  with  a 
cloth  repeatedly  until  the  desired  effect  is  pro- 
duced. When  dry,  the  frame  may  be  waxed  and 
polished.  Elaborate  gilt,  dust-catching  frames  are 
unsuitable  for  schoolroom  purposes.  Prints  should 
be  well  mounted,  and  if  necessary  mats  of  appro- 
priate width  and  paper  stock  may  be  used. 

5.  Hangijig  the  Picture 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  picture  should  con- 
form to  the  wall  space  against  which  it  is  hung. 
Hang  pictures  flat  (not  tilted)  against  the  wall, 
suspending  them  by  two  wires  from  hooks  at  the 
molding.  For  primary  grades,  pictures  shoidd  be 
hung  lower,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  children. 

6.  Art  Objects 

Plaster  reliefs  and  cast  reproductions  of  great 
sculpture  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  effectiveness  depends  largely  on  the  size,  plac- 
ing, and  effective  lighting  they  receive.  Good  reliefs 
are  to  be  preferred.  Avoid  plaster  reproductions 
of  paintings. 

Growing  ferns  and  other  plants  enhance  the 
beauty  of  schoolrooms  and  offices,  and  appropriate 
vases  for  fresh  flowers  are  a necessity.  Cheap  and 
ungainly  calendars  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  articles  more  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate. Beauty  is  an  investment  that  pays  constant 
and  large  dividends. 
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Art  and  Your  Community 

I'he  elementary  school  child  is  luatle  aware  ol 
the  need  lor  community  service  through  creative 
art  activity.  The  making  ol  signs,  posters,  and 
illustrations  lor  the  Community  Chest  Drive,  the 
Clean-up-Paiiit-up  Campaign,  salety  and  health 
posters,  hos|iital  drives,  Pennsylvania  Week,  Art 
Week,  and  Education  WTek,  will  serve  a real  need 
in  community  lile. 

To  show  art  to  the  community  during  these 
drives  and  special  weeks,  teachers  may  display 
children’s  work  and  have  demonstrations  in  store 
windows  and  in  civic  and  recreational  centers. 
Children’s  ideas  for  community  improvement,  land- 
scaping, and  better  housing  where  repulsive  alleys 
and  trash  heaps  exist,  are  ol  interest  to  all  citizens. 
The  making  and  decoration  of  menu  cards  and 
favors  for  community  and  veterans’  hospitals  or  for 
special  dinners  are  not  only  means  of  instruction 
but  call  attention  to  many  community  enterprises. 

Teachers  may  interpret  the  art  program  to  the 
community  through  civic  organizations  and  other 
clubs  by  staging  pageants,  plays,  and  puppet 
shows.  Children  make  their  own  stage  sets,  prop- 
erties, and  costumes;  the  art  teacher  may  address 
these  organizations,  explaining  the  aims  and  ac- 
complishments. The  children  and  teacher  can 
illustrate  these  talks  with  the  actual  art  work  made 
in  the  classroom  and  with  photographs,  slides,  and 
movies. 

An  interesting  way  to  show  the  art  program  is 
to  invite  guests  to  visit  the  classroom  where  line 
arrangement  and  order  of  furniture,  equipment, 
and  art  work  are  evident.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
program  has  a wide  variety  of  ideas  through  which 
the  school  not  only  advertises  its  good  work  but 
helps  a great  cause.  Children  can  assist  the  junior 
Red  Cross  in  making  hand-decorated  booklets  lor 
children  overseas  and  hand-printed  gilt  wrapping 
papers.  Cooperation  with  Cubs,  Brownies,  Scouts, 
and  Camp  Fire  organizations  offers  still  other  means 
of  showing  art.  Cooperation  in  the  local  flower 
show  and  other  community  activities  gives  children 
worth-while  experience  while  helping  to  enhance 
community  life. 

A successful  plan  is  to  arrange  for  an  Art  Fair  or 
Festival  in  the  community.  At  this  show  the  native 
arts  and  crafts  of  citizens,  or  an  exhibit  of  crafts 
from  the  Old  World  may  be  displayed.  Organize 
a traveling  exhibit  of  fine  pictures  or  sculpture. 
Invite  artists  and  craftsmen  to  lecture  and  demon- 
strate their  work.  Produce  a South  American 
fiesta  with  colorful  dances,  costumes,  and  stage 
sets.  These  are  means  of  making  the  communitv 
art-conscious,  as  well  as  providing  interesting  enter- 
tainment. 

Art  education  should  advance  standards  of  taste 
and  should  stimulate  the  desire  for  better-designed 
products;  it  should  help  customers  to  buy  wiselv 
and  merchants  to  display  their  wares  attractively. 
To  this  end,  make  a display  of  articles  bought  in 
the  community  which  illustrate  examples  of  good 
design. 

The  radio  and  newspaper  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  news  items  and  for  programs  which  in- 
terest the  public.  They  are  eager  for  significant  ac- 


ti\  ities  ol  the  art  department.  1 he  alei  t tea(  liei 
will  make  ttse  ol  these  agent  les. 

In  rural  tlistricts,  the  social  lile  is  built  largel\ 
around  the  school.  Fncoinage  people  to  display 
their  household  arts,  such  as  hooked  mgs,  tiuilts, 
and  woven  articles.  1 he  art  department  may  sug- 
gest designs  ol  local  interest  lor  their  handiwoik. 
For  the  benefit  ol  these  folks  make  a display  ol 
the  “Picture  ol  the  Month”  lor  pure  enjoyment. 

1 he  art  program  is  further  aided  by  organizing 
school  art  clubs,  by  giving  awards  on  a competitive 
basis,  by  sponsoring  a fashion  show  in  conjunction 
with  local  merchants,  and  by  organizing  a Friends 
ol  Art  Guild  which  will  select,  plan,  and  provide 
suitable  pictures  (either  originals  or  prints)  lor 
the  halls  and  rooms  ol  the  schools. 

The  presentation  ol  art  plays  and  other  produc- 
tions before  school  assemblies,  service  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  civic  clubs,  and  other  cjrganiza- 
tions  will  be  found  helpful. ^ 

The  making  of  toys,  dolls,  doll  houses,  other  play- 
things and  useful  and  interesting  articles  for  chil- 
dren here  or  overseas,  cripples,  the  blind,  or  per- 
sons in  hospitals,  is  a worthy  art  undertaking.  An 
“Our  City  Beautiful”  column  appearing  in  the 
local  newspaper  weekly  or  monthly,  together  with 
pictures  of  selected  local  sculpture,  architecture, 
parks  or  homes,  or  details  of  the  same,  will  arouse 
great  interest  and  appreciation.  Children  may 
clip  these  and  mount  them  in  a notebook. 

Participation,  displays,  and  publicity  are  essen- 
tial in  a school  program  to  show  art  to  the  public. 
Theatres,  libraries,  and  store  windotvs  are  good 
places  for  such  activities.  ’Wdiere  new  trends  in 
industrial  design  and  decoration  are  available, 
make  a fine  display  of  such  useful  articles.  Many 
communities  have  school  museums.  They  are 
started  on  a small  scale  but  may  attain  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  art  teacher  or  supervisor  is  held  in  high 
esteem  because  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts 
and  should  welcome  every  opportunitv  to  render 
assistance  in  communitv  art  projects.  By  thus  par- 
ticipating in  the  life  of  the  community,  he  or  she 
will  perform  a service  that  will  be  highly  appreci- 
ated and,  incidentally,  add  great  weight  to  the 
value  of  the  arts  in  education.  You  may  be  the 
only  art  teacher  in  your  community;  make  art  a 
vital  part  of  it! 

The  Art  Assembly 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  teach  an  entire 
school  or  an  entire  community  is  by  means  of  dra- 
matics that  involve  art  subject  matter.  For  example 
such  themes  as  “Color  for  You,”  “The  Story  of  the 
Alphabet,”  “Looking  Our  Best,”  “Our  Town  Beau- 
tiful,” or  “We  Plan  a Garden”  might  be  subjects 
for  simple  plays  or  pageants  that  grade  school 
children  can  easily  produce. 

The  principles  underlying  the  art  assembly  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  assemblies,  namelv,  thev 
must  be  interesting,  well-staged,  well-costumed, 
and  set  against  effective  backgrounds. 

The  assembly  is  a vehicle  through  which  large 
numbers  of  young  people  or  adults  are  reached. 

^ Refer  to  Bulletin  Art  Education  at  U’ork,  1947  published  by  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
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In  a larger  sense,  it  is  a means  of  pointing  out  cer- 
tain art  principles,  facts,  and  ideas  that  otherwise 
may  be  overlooked.  Above  all,  it  is  a form  of  ar- 
tistic expression  involving  the  organization  of  ideas 
—staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and  acting. 

Art  teachers  and  elementary  teachers  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  provide  such 
programs  for  their  schools,  parent-teacher  organi- 
zations, and  other  similar  groups. 

Children  will  enjoy  planning,  working,  making 
scenery,  making  costumes,  and  acting  the  parts. 
For  them  this  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  artistic 
talents  along  avenues  that  synchronize  the  arts 
in  an  easy  and  elfective  manner.  For  the  teacher 
it  is  a means  of  motivating  the  “play”  instincts  of 
boys  and  girls  and  of  affording  them  stimulating 
experiences  for  other  tyjres  of  artistic  adventure. 

Bulletin  Board  Arrangement 

\ Few  Simple  Rules  for  Bulletin  Board 
.Arrangement 

1.  A well-arranged  bulletin  board  is  a design  m 
itself.  A good  center  is  necessary  to  catch  the 


eye;  choose  something  with  strongly  contrast- 
ing colors  of  dark  and  light,  and  place  it  just 
above  eye  level. 

2.  Balance  other  relevant  material  around  it,  for- 
mally or  informally. 

3.  Trim  all  material  neatly,  mounting  on  back- 
grounds which  harmonize  with  the  picture 
and  with  the  total  color  scheme.  Inconspicu- 
ous tones  are  best,  but  they  should  be  darker 
or  lighter  than  the  bulletin  board  itself. 

4.  Space  between  pictures  should  be  less  than 
the  space  between  the  group  of  pictures  and 
the  edge  of  the  bidletin  board. 

5.  Change  bulletin  boards  frequently,  rather 
than  display  a great  many  pictures  or  clip- 
ihngs  at  once. 

6.  Train  your  students  to  select,  arrange,  and 
change  material. 

7.  Letter  captions  to  explain  your  material. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  ART  PROGRAM 


For  the  Bidletin  Board 

1.  Cork  board  linoleum  or  homasote  is  the  best 
material  for  the  bulletin  hoard.  They  will 
outlast  all  others,  clean  easily  with  sandpaper, 
do  not  show  tack  marks,  and  color  is  harmoni- 
ous with  most  rooms. 

2.  Celotex,  masonite,  beaverlroard,  and  monk’s 
cloth  are  good  substitutes. 

3.  Have  on  hand  thumb  tacks,  paste,  mounting 
paper,  a good  lettering  pen  and  a lettering 
book,  with  a simple  alphabet. 

4.  File  your  clippings  and  illustrative  material; 
allow  children  to  select  materials  for  such  a 
file. 

Your  bidletin  board  can  set  the  standard  for 
the  entire  school;  make  it  a work  of  art. 

Inexpensive  and  Discarded  Materials 

In  addition  to  the  regular  art  supplies  obtained 
from  commercial  concerns,  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  art  have  found  extensive  use  for 
materials  that  are  often  discarded.  The  resourceful 
teacher  will  cast  about  her  neighborhood  with  these 
definite  ends  in  view,  asking  and  obtaining  help 
from  the  pupils  in  collecting  an  ample  storehouse 
of  materials  to  be  used  for  art  experience  and  ex- 
pression. 

Should  there  be  a woodworking  shop  in  the  vi- 
cinity, it  may  offer  a possible  source  from  which 
sawdust,  hoards,  or  blocks  of  hard  and  soft  wood 
may  be  obtained.  Likewise,  waste  pieces  of  felt, 
leather,  burlap,  canvas,  or  other  materials  might 
be  obtained  from  firms  that  manufacture  awnings, 
pennants,  hags,  clothing,  or  clothing  accessories. 
Local  stores  having  a floor  covering  department 


often  throw  away  waste  pieces  of  linoleum  that 
nnght  be  used  by  the  resourceful  teacher. 

Children  will  gladly  aid  in  creating  such  a col- 
lection by  bringing  in  discarded  paper  bags,  paper 
doilies,  cardboard,  wrapping  paper,  boxes,  boards, 
excelsior,  newspapers,  antedated  costume  jewelry, 
orange  crates,  gourds,  wire  screening,  buttons,  yarn, 
etc.,  to  help  fill  the  “Fun  Box.” 

Such  materials  will  be  of  use  in  creative  expres- 
sion in  making:  cut-out  paper  ornaments,  posters, 
labels,  stick  printing,  masks,  puppets,  necklaces, 
mittens,  murals,  paper  sculpture,  farm,  store  or 
|)ost  office  projects,  dress  accessories,  greeting 
cards,  toys,  stuffed  animals,  wooden  animals,  cos- 
tume dolls,  place  cards,  book  jackets,  table  mats, 
peep  boxes,  white  crayon  and  dye  batik,  woven 
articles,  and  a host  of  other  things  to  w4iich  color 
and  design  have  been  added  to  serve  as  valuable 
art  experiences.  These  experiences  should  overflow 
from  the  school  into  the  home,  and  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  these  means  of  expression 
during  vacations  and  during  summer  months. 

“Fun  Box”  Articles 

A suggested  list  of  articles  follows  wdrich  may  be 
collected  by  the  energetic  teacher  and  her  pupils 
for  the  “Fun  Box.”  (The  list  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tended.) 


Aluminum  foil 

Braiding 

Canvas 

Ball  bearings 

Brads 

Cartons 

Barrel  hoops 

Brass 

Celluloid 

Beads 

Brooches 

Cellophane 

Belts 

Buckles 

Celotex 

Blankets 

Buckram 

Chains 

Bottles 

Burlap 

Chalk  jrieces 

Boxes 

Buttons 

Chamois 

Bracelets 

Candles 

Clay 
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Encourage  Children  to  Draw,  to  Paint,  to  Model. 


Clock  spring 

Gimp 

Neckties 

Picture  frames 

Sheepskin 

T\’ax 

Cloth 

Gimp  nails 

Oilcloth 

Pine  cones 

Shoe  laces 

I\'indow  blinds 

Colored  pictures 

Glass 

Orange  sticks 

Pins 

Shoe  polish 

IVire 

Confetti 

Gourds 

Ornaments 

Pipe  cleaners 

Snaps 

M'ire  eyelets 

Containers 

Hat  boxes 

Pans 

Plastic 

Soap 

INTre  hair  pins 

Copper  foil 

Hooks 

Paper  bags 

Plastic  board 

Sponges 

IVire  hooks 

Cord 

Inner  tubes 

Paper  boxes 

Plastic  paint 

Spools 

TVire  mesli 

Corn  husks 

Isinglass 

Paper,  cardboard 

Pocketbooks 

Steel  wool 

T\'ire  paper  clips 

Corn  stalks 

Jar 

Paper,  corrugated 

Reeds 

Stockings 

TVire  screen 

Costume  jewelry 

Paper  dishes 

Ribbon 

Sweaters 

Wire  staples 

Crayon  pieces 

Facing 

Paper  doilies 

Rings 

Tacks 

TV'ooden  beads 

Crystals 

Famp  shades 

Pajrer  napkins 

Rope 

Tape 

TVooden  blocks 

Emery  cloth 

Feather  remnants 

Paper,  newspapers 

Rubber  bands 

Thread 

IVooden  boards 

Excelsior 

Finoleum 

Paper,  tissue 

Rubberized  cloth 

Tiles 

TVooden  clothespins 

Eyelets 

Marbles 

Paper  towels 

Rug  yarn 

Tin  cans 

TVooden  dowels 

Felt 

Masonite 

Paper,  tracing 

Safety  pins 

Tin  foil 

TVooden  sticks 

Felt  hats 

Metal  foil 

Paper  tubes 

Sand 

Tongue  depressors 

TVool 

Fibre 

Mirrors 

Paper,  wallpaper 

Sandpaper 

Towels 

Yarn 

Flannel 

Muslin 

Paper,  wrapping 

Sea  shells 

Tubes 

Zippers 

Flit  gun 

Xails 

Phonograph  records 

Sealing  wax 

Ttv’ine 

Floor  covering 

Necklaces 

Photographs 

Seeds 

TV'all  board 

■ LAST  PAGE 

You  are  invited  to  examine  the  last  page  ol 
this  Bulletin  in  recording  your  reactions. 
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Exactly  because  the  majority  of  the  American  boys  and 
girls  never  go  to  college,  everyone  should  have  his  cultural 
education  in  the  high  school.  Otherwise  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  not  have  it  at  all.  The  consequence  would  be 
educational  and  cultural  monopoly  of  a minority  making  an 
empty  shell  out  of  democracy.” 

L.  Moholy-Nagy,  Vision  in  Motion. 


PART  2 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

PHILOSOPHY 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  stated,  the  new  art  education  allows  each  child  to  grow  as  an  indi- 
/^vidual.'  To  foster  and  encourage  this  growth,  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  pre- 
adolescent child  is  necessary. 

The  physical  changes  of  approaching  adolescence  are  accompanied  by  changes  in  mental 
and  emotional  attitudes  which  reflect  the  process  of  growing  up.  One  of  these  marked  changes 
is  the  increasing  awareness  of  self.  Life  becomes  a thing  of  reality,  and  the  spontaneous  imagi- 
nation of  the  small  child  is  replaced  by  the  more  controlled  thinking  of  early  adolescence. 
As  a result  of  this  change,  many  children  during  the  adjustment  period  hesitate  in  attempt- 
ing to  express  their  creative  thoughts  and  ideas.  A marked  contrast  may  be  detected  in  the 
individual’s  approach  to  creative  experiences;  that  is,  some  students  will  react  creatively  to 
visual  stimulation,  while  others  will  be  concerned  'with  the  subjective  expression  of  their  emo- 
tions. Another  change  of  importance  is  the  prcjgressively  increasing  desire  to  achieve  in  the 
final  product. 

To  understand  the  growing  individual  and  his  problems,  to  encourage  creative  expres- 
sion, and  to  evaluate  the  results  accomplished  in  keeping  with  his  age  level— these  are  factors 
of  primary  importance  in  helping  the  youth  to  overcome  more  easily  the  crises  of  adolescence. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  stimulating  the  pupil’s  self-confidence,  by  guiding  him  to- 
ward achieving  satisfying  individual  results,  and  by  helping  him  to  learn  to  etaluate  the 
completed  art  products.  Skills  and  technicpies  will  be  increasingly  stressed,  but  they  should 
be  considered  as  a means  to  the  expression  of  creative  ideas  ancl  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Art  experiences  should  be  a part  of  every  classroom  activity.  Exploring  cidtures,  past 
ancl  present,  ancl  their  effects  on  our  daily  living  are  closely  integrated  throughout  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  junior  high  school.  Through  this  integration,  the  program  in  art  edu- 
cation is  planned  to  meet  the  general  educational  needs  of  every  pupil. 

The  opportunity  for  art  experiences  in  the  classroom  comes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  for 
many  students  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade.  Special  emphasis,  therefore,  is  placed  upon  care- 
ful planning  so  that  all  pupils  may  understand  that  art  is  a part  of  living  here  and  nocv,  is 
a means  of  individual  expression,  a source  of  enjoyment,  and  a part  of  the  enrichment  of 
life.  Exposure  to  different  types  of  art  expression  of  various  cultures  and  periods  of  art 
is  essential  because  it  will  develop  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for  the  numerous 
backgrounds  which  constitute  the  approaches  to  creative  expression. 

A continuous  program  of  art  opportunities  is  advisable  so  that  no  break  will  occur  be- 
tween the  junior  and  the  senior  high  schools.  Art  experiences  will  then  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  developing  adolescent.  Art  is  a functional  part  of  living.  It  should  be  a part  of 
every  high  school  pupil’s  experience  as  a necessary  factor  in  the  pupil’s  cultural  and  social  life. 

In  providing  for  the  terminal  education  of  the  majority  of  its  pupils,  the  school  must 
prepare  them  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  in  an  evolving  world.  Through  the  art  ex- 
pressions of  the  individual,  the  pupil  will  develop  self-confidence  in  his  accomplisliment 
and  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  life.  Moreover,  opportunities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  decide  to  use  art  as  a means  of  livelihood. 

This  broad  approach  to  art  education  will  become  a vital  part  of  every  area  of  living 
whether  it  be  in  the  rural  community  or  in  the  industrial  metropolis.  Art  is  universal. 

^Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Tlie  Elementary  Course  of  Study,  bulletin  R-SS-B,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsthania,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  1949,  p.  403. 
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Nature  of  the  Adolescent 

The  art  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  recognize 
the  various  personality  traits  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  during  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  years.  Children  in  these  grades  range  in 
their  stages  oi  growth  from  preadolescence  through 
early,  middle,  and  late  adolescence.  The  many 
variables  in  growth  and  development,  coupled  with 
the  characteristically  hopeful  and  energetic  nature 
of  youth  during  these  years,  make  the  teaching  of 
art  a challenging  responsibility,  involving  a great 
variety  of  vitally  interesting  activities.  Successfid 
art  education  procedures  are  largely  dependent 
upon  an  awareness  of  the  indivitlual  and  group 
characteristics  and  the  developmental  needs  of 
)unior  and  senior  high  school  pupils.  Inspiration 
for  creative  activity  comes  from  two  divergent 
sources:  haptic  and  visual,  that  is,  feeling  and  see- 
ing.'^ The  pupil  who  bases  his  creation  upon  his 
feeling  is  termed  haptic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
visually-minded  pupil  is  concerned  with  how  things 
appear  rather  than  how  they  feel. 

Art  programs  in  the  junior  high  schools  must 
be  geared  to  the  rapidly  changing  skeletal  and 
mtiscular  development  of  the  ptipil.  Art  work  re- 
cpnring  fine  muscular  coordination  is  not  adapted 
to  the  individual  who  is  growing  up  and  has  not 
gained  control  of  the  increased  length  of  limb.  By 
the  same  token,  the  time  element  must  receive  care- 
ful consideration  because  junior  high  school  pupils 
tire  easily  and  their  fatigue  may  be  rellected  in  an 
indilferent  attitude. 

The  early  adolescent  tends:  to  try  many  new 
experiences,  to  seek  independence  from  the  home, 
and  to  subscribe  to  fads  and  extremes  of  behavior. 
The  art  program  can  capitalize  on  these  character- 
istics through  such  activities  as  the  introduction  of 
new  media,  planning  of  various  types  of  rooms  in 
dimensional  models,  and  designing  and  executing 
the  decorations  for  a class  party  in  the  gynnasium. 

Emotional  crises  cause  the  junior  high  school 
pupil  to  assert  his  individuality,  turn  his  interest 
inward,  have  frequent  anxiety  and  concern  over  the 
future,  as  well  as  resort  to  fantasy.  His  learning  is 
conditioned  by  independence,  short  attention  span, 
wavering  creative  powers,  and  an  enjoyment  of  con- 
crete manipulation.  The  group  morale  gives  the 
pupil  opportunity  to  exchange  experiences  and 
win  approval  through  craft  problems  in  leather, 
metal,  or  plastics  which  provide  for  successful  ex- 
periences, achievement  of  integrity  and  self-direc- 
tion in  planning  and  learning  by  doing.  The  his- 
torical study  of  the  crafts  will  provide  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cultural  heritage.  Photography  will 


give  the  pupil  with  wavering  creative  powers  a 
chance  for  success  and  approval.  Visual  repre- 
sentation and  painting  will  promote  creative 
growth. 

The  senior  high  school  pupils  are  nervously  over- 
active,  stronger,  and  better  coordinated.  With  their 
increased  emotional  balance  come  self-assurance, 
interest  in  adult  activities,  greater  cooperation,  and 
the  development  of  high  ideals.  Concentration  of 
interests  and  a longer  attention  span  are  attended 
by  creativity  and  precision  in  their  work.  Art  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  many 
media  which  lead  to  the  understanding  of  phe- 
nomena, contribute  to  individual  and  group  work 
in  planning  and  learning,  and  further  the  develop- 
ment of  indejaendence  and  self-integration.  Oil, 
water  color,  tempera,  leather,  metal,  wood,  tex- 
tiles, chemicals,  glass,  and  many  other  media  are 
artistic  vehicles  by  which  the  pupil  may  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  emotions,  and  general  out- 
look on  life.  Careful  planning  by  the  art  teacher 
will  adapt  the  art  experiences  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil  whether  greatly  retarded  or  highly 
developed.  The  cultural  heritage  suggests  an  in- 
finite variety  for  the  art  education  program. 

Art  Related  to  the  Self 

The  natural  impulse  in  everyone  is  to  ex2:>ress 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  creatively  and  construc- 
tively. Each  pupil  has  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
seeing,  and  feeling,  and  this  must  be  discovered  by 
the  pupil  himself.  This  awareness  of  individuality 
is  the  first  self-occupation  of  the  pupil.  To  develop 
his  own  initiative,  he  must  think  and  act  for  him- 
self. Thinking  and  acting  must  be  free  from  in- 
hibitions, so  that  he  learns  to  know  himself  and  the 
teacher  comes  to  know  him.  Through  activity  the 
pupil  will  progress  and  change. 

Interests  and  activities  are  the  truest  means  of 
integrating  the  pupil’s  study  with  other  subject 
matter  fields. 

The  jmpil  should  develop  the  ability  to  meet  and 
adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  to  understand, 
see,  and  apply  his  creative  mind  to  them.  He 
should  experience  the  power  of  emotional  expres- 
sion; mobilization  of  body,  hand,  and  mind;  the 
application  of  creative  powers.  The  capacities  of 
the  pupil  must  be  encouraged,  directed,  and  guided. 
Thus,  the  pupil  will  develop  his  own  personality 
through  discovering  his  potential  creative  powers. 

In  teaching  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  the  pupils;  pupil  response  and 
activity  must  arise  from  the  inner  self  of  the  pupil 
and  not  from  external  control  of  the  teacher. 


^ \ iktor  Lowenfeld,  Creative  and  Mental  Grozvth.  Xew  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947. 
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THE  ART  TEACHER  AND  .... 

■ his  GIFT 

Feels  the  importance,  dignity,  and  worth  of  teaching 

Should  he  endowed  with  a sensitive  and  creative  imagination 

Has  a sympathetic  understanding  of  emotional  conflicts 

Cultivates  a sense  of  humor  and  laughs  often  with  the  pupils  as  well  as  sharing  in 
their  sorrows 

Possesses  a hroad  cultural  hackground  of  experience  which  is  constantly  changing 

Realizes  that  he  is  judged  hy  the  growth  of  pupil  personality — not  hy  excellence  of  art 
product,  which  frequently  reflects  dominating  personality  of  the  teacher 

Believes  tliat  all  art  expressions  are  closely  related 

Is  familiar  with  the  vocational  art  activity  world 

Estahlishes  prestige  when  he  creates  in  one  or  more  of  the  various  media 

Is  an  actively  interested  niemher  of  the  local,  state,  regional,  and  national  art  educa- 
tion associations 

Travels  to  experience  original  creative  expressions  in  their  appropriate  settings 


■ the  PUPIL 

Realizes  that  all  pupils  are  capable  of  enjoying  certain  types  of  emotional  experience  in 
art  programs 

Constantly  provides  for  the  innumeraljle  individual  differences  among  pupils 

Appreciates,  is  sympathetic  toward  the  varied  interests  of  youth 

Organizes  groups  that  can  work  efficiently  and  harmoniously  on  group  enterprises 

Inspires,  motivates  in  such  areas  of  living  as:  salesmanship,  medicine,  liusiness,  science: 
never  dictates  or  preaches 

Stimulates  pupil  self-analysis  and  self-criticism  as  various  stages  of  expression 

Emphasizes  the  emotional  and  mental  development  of  pupil  rather  than  the  preparation 
for  a profession 

Encourages  pupil  investigation  which  develops  initiative  and  self-dependence 

Develops  techniques  primarily  on  the  basis  of  pupil  personality;  techniques  merely  serve 
expression 

Believes  in  the  pupil  and  guides  him  in  developing  self-confidence  as  he  overcomes 
fear  and  uncertainty 


■ the  PROGRAM 

Creates  an  atmosphere  of  spontaneity  in  the  classroom 

Accepts  the  challenge  of  general  education  to  vitalize  everyday  life  through  art  educa- 
tion 

Inventories  the  art  program  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  the  fullest  experiences  for  the 
pupils  and  to  avoid  personal  stagnation 

Manages  the  classroom  materials  and  equipment  with  an  efficient  measure  of  freedom 

Works  and  associates  with  colleagues  and  laymen  to  promote  integrated  programs  in  art 
education 

Enriches  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  community  through  exhibits  of  pupil,  ama- 
teur, professional,  and  folk  arts 

Never  forgets  his  obligation  to  the  community  whose  attitude,  to  a great  degree,  determines 
the  success  of  the  art  program 

Should  be  associated  with  every  direct  or  indirect  aesthetic  expression  in  the  imme- 
diate environment 

Maintains  a bibliography  of  the  important  professional  literature 
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Integration  in  Art  Education 

Removal  of  subject-matter  barriers  is  inherent  in 
the  integrated  curriculum.  If  the  educative  pro- 
cess is  centered  around  the  pupil  and  his  needs, 
then  the  aim  of  integration  is  “the  development  of 
individuals  who  are  unihed  and  w'ell  balanced, 
whose  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  powders 
work  together  harmoniously  to  maintain  whole- 
some and  effective  relations  wdth  the  environ- 
ment.This  approach  coordinates  various  sub- 
ject areas  and  aids  the  pupil  in  identifying  himself 
w'ith  the  interrelation  of  sid)ject  areas,  experience 
in  living,  and  exjnession  in  art. 

.-\,cii\ity  in  education  centering  around  aviation, 
as  one  area  of  integration,  includes  such  subject 
areas  as:  mathematics  for  size  of  aircraft;  airports 
and  architectural  elements;  relationship  of  dis- 
tance and  speed;  English  for  communication; 

^ Progressive  Education  Association,  Commission  on  the  Secondary 
Education  Curriculum,  The  Visual  Arts  in  General  Education.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1940,  p.  81. 


geography  and  astronomy  for  navigation;  physics 
for  mechanical  phenomena;  and  social  studies  for 
the  history  and  influence  of  aircraft  on  mankind. 
These  subject  matter  areas  enlist  the  general  edu- 
cational interests  of  individual  pupils.  Field  trips 
to  factories  and  airports  and  air  flights  coordinated 
W'ith  related  subject  areas  will  establish  motivations 
(experiences)  for  indi\idual  and  group  art  ex- 
pression. The  harmony  of  mental,  emotional,  and 
physical  pow'ers,  coipiled  w'ith  the  aw'areness  of  the 
interrelation  of  subject-matter  areas,  establishes  a 
flexible  educational  program  which  reflects  the  com- 
j)lexity  of  living  situations. 

The  fulfillment  of  pupil  needs  in  an  integrated 
program  w'ill  become  eflective  if  the  art  teacher  is 
guided  by  direct  and  cross  references  to  the  various 
areas  of  art  experience  in  this  course  of  study.  The 
areas  of  experience  are  to  be  used  as  partial  ful- 
fillment of  an  integrated  program  and  not  as  iso- 
lated areas  of  art  activities. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  AREAS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

The  course  of  study  for  the  junior  and  seiuor  high  school  is  based  on  life  experiences.  In  the  following 
organization  of  areas  of  experience,  individual  and  social  understandings  are  grouped  under  Human  Needs. 
Suggested  Guided  Experiences  (for  verbal  and  technical  motivation)  and  Suggested  Art  Experiences  (for 
creative  activity)  are  grouped  under  Understanding  Art  Content.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  no  way 
shall  tills  organization  reflect  textbook  procedures. 

Suggested  Guided.  Experiences  include  the  application  of  such  activities  as;  analyze,  collect,  demon- 
strate, discuss,  disjflay,  experiment,  evaluate,  hear,  interview',  label,  listen,  participate,  plan,  lead,  research, 
see,  share,  visit,  w'rite.  Suggested  Art  Experiences  include  such  activities  as:  carve,  construct,  draw,  dye, 
engrave,  etch,  letter,  model,  joaint,  print,  sew',  weave. 

The  Suggested  Art  Experieiices  are  organized  in  tw'o  groups:  (1)  the  area  of  general  education 

w'hich  is  centered  around  the  life  of  the  secondary  school  pupil,  and  (2)  the  specific  art  areas  dealing  with 
materials  and  processes  through  w'hich  the  art  expressions  take  form.  The  general  education  areas: 
Understanding  of  People,  Home,  Community,  etc.,  aim  to  fulfill  the  most  important  need  of  art  education, 
i.e.,  to  provide  art  experiences  in  the  general  education  and  daily  living  of  the  pupil.  The  specific  art 
areas:  Ceramics,  Drawing,  Graphic  Arts,  etc.,  which  are  reflected  in  the  general  areas,  are  suggested  for 
those  pupils  (particularly  in  the  high  school)  w'ho  elect  to  extend  one  or  more  of  the  general  education 
areas  or  for  those  w’ho  desire  more  concentrated  experience  for  avocational  or  vocational  programs. 

As  a guide  for  teachers  in  organizing  the  art  program— 

B Suggested  Guided  Experiences  are  presented  for  which  the  teacher  will  determine  the  most  suitable 
grade  placement.  From  the  follow'ing  detailed  outlines,  pages  29  to  57,  he  w’ill  select  the  content 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  local  school  situation.  Against  the  background  and 
these  guided  experiences,  and  groAving  out  of  them,  the  art  experiences  w'ill  merge. 

■ SuGGE.STED  Art  EXPERIENCES  ai'c  presented  in  outline  form.  From  them  the  teacher  will  select  those  which 

W'ill  be  most  suitable  lor  his  classes. 

■ Individual  Needs  may  be  readily  gleaned  Irom  each  area  by  the  teacher  w'ho  discerns  the  needs  and 

capacities  of  each  pupil. 

■ Areas  of  Experience  should  be  so  planned  as  to  promote  the  integration  of  the  art  program  with  all 

subject  fields. 
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GENERAL  AREAS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


UNDERSTANDING  OF  PEOPLES 
AND  THEIR  CULTURES  BOTH  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose:  To  gain  an  understanding,  appreciation,  and  evaluation  ol  present  and  past  cnltnres  tlirough 

their  arts. 

The  importance  ot  such  an  nnderstanding  is  that  it  helps  to  make  tor  a more  inclnsi\e  education,  widen- 
ing personal  horizons,  making  the  individual  conscious  ot  the  cidtural  heritage  ot  all  peoples.  Such  un- 
derstanding will  aid  greatly  in  promoting  world  peace. 

A basic  knowledge  ot  the  history  ot  civilization  (the  social,  economic,  and  intellectnal  jnirstiits  of  man- 
kind) will  help  to  clarity  inconsistencies  in  world  attairs. 

A basic  knowledge  ot  world  literature,  music,  drama,  painting,  sctdpture,  laws,  sciences,  great  social  re- 
forms, political  movements,  as  tv'cll  as  the  art  in  national  style  of  dress,  in  homes,  in  religions,  in  beliefs, 
and  in  ceremonies,  will  aid  snch  understandings.  The  more  meaningful  stich  understandings  become 
among  all  peoples,  the  clearer  will  be  the  understanding  and  appreciation  among  all  nations. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Attend  and  or  participate  in  rites,  in  various  the- 
atrical productions,  tolk  festivals,  pageants,  exhibi- 
tions, fairs  of  trade,  industry,  and  commerce. 

Collect,  label  and  display  articles  of  clothing, 
jewelry,  accessories,  crafts,  icons,  books,  shawls, 
head  coverings,  from  interracial  groups  of  your 
community;  dolls  from  many  countries  in  costumes 
for  a display  in  the  school;  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines  having  a special  bearing  on  culture  to  be 
shown  in  the  library. 

Discuss  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  crafts,  and  customs; 
origins  and  background  of  various  peoples  in 
order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  their  cultural 
integration  and  economic  history. 

Hear  records  of  folk  music,  as  produced  by  vari- 
ous clans,  peoples,  and  groups  at  home  and  abroad. 
Hear  music  played  on  various  instruments:  banjo, 
clarinet,  flute,  harpsichord,  oboe,  organ,  viol, 
drums,  triangle,  music  box,  guitar,  English  horn, 
piccolo,  and  zither. 

Learn  the  shape  and  purpose  of  such  instruments. 

Hear  and  see  concerts  on  the  radio,  television,  and 
legitimate  stage;  work  songs,  religious  themes, 
oratorios,  ballads,  folk  dances,  harvest  festivals, 
tragedies,  sonatas,  operas,  musical  comedies,  musical 
plays,  musical  games. 

Interview  or  invite  foreign-born  speakers  to  your 
school  who  may  present  their  native  cultures  or 
speak  on  the  cultures  of  other  peoples.  Hear 
travelers  to  foreign  lands  speak  on  such  subjects  as 
will  present  a comparison  of  the  ctiltures  of  peoples 
they  have  visited. 

Read  selections  from  the  literature  produced  by 
the  world’s  greatest  writers  in  order  to  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  feelings,  emotions, 
ethics,  education,  religions,  myths,  caste  systems, 
tribal  relations,  and  magic  of  people  of  the  world. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Crafts.  Adopt  a school  in  a foreign  country  as  a 
means  tow'ard  creating  world  peace  ami  good 
neighborliness  by  exchanging  gilts  of  toys,  games, 
puzzles,  greeting  cards,  illustrated  letters,  decorated 
Easter  eggs,  w'all  hangings,  Christmas  tree  orna- 
ments, paper  sculptured  articles,  head  scarves,  ear- 
rings, boxes,  calendars,  small  models  of  automo- 
biles, planes,  boats,  animals,  and  dwellings. 

Construct  and  arrange  an  Arab  tent  colony  in  a 
desert  setting,  wdth  models  of  tents,  camels,  horses, 
sheep,  and  natives.  A Mexican  potter,  his  shop, 
tools,  wheel,  and  w’ares.  A Chinese  garden,  with 
pagoda,  bridge,  trees,  shrine,  and  pool.  An  Igorot 
home  in  the  Philippines,  with  its  thatched  roof, 
ladder,  rice  terraces,  palm  trees,  water  buffalo,  sled, 
fruits,  and  natives.  An  Alpine  farm  home  shotving 
house  and  barn  in  a mountain  setting,  animals, 
farm  implements,  and  natives.  .V  Pennsylvania 
German  farm  home,  showdng  stone  house,  deco- 
rated barn,  farm  animals,  and  jieople  in  native 
dress.  Use  many  discarded  materials  such  as  sand, 
stones,  dried  plants,  wood,  felt,  clay,  papier-mache, 
etc. 

Design  and  construct  scenery,  costumes,  and  the 
necessary  stage  accessories  for  an  intercultural  as- 
sembly progiam  or  dramatic  and  musical  prodtic- 
tion  showing  the  cultures  of  various  peoples.  De- 
sign clothing,  accessories,  textiles  after  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  styles,  influence,  and  culture  of  the 
Chinese,  Malayans,  .Swedes,  Aztecs,  Dutch,  Java- 
nese, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo,  New 
Guinea,  Guatemala,  Solomon  Lslands.  Design 
kites  in  the  style  and  influence  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Persia.  Design  room  and  table  decorations, 
favors,  place  cards,  programs,  announcements,  or 
invitations  for  an  intercultural  party  in  your  school, 
a Halloween  party,  a folk  festival,  a bazaar,  or  a 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish  dinner  or  social 
activity. 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


See  filmstrips,  slides,  and  films  lor  comparative 
studies  of  peoples,  such  as:  agriculture,  ancestor 
worship,  architecture,  calendars,  musical  instru- 
ments, games,  courts  of  law,  masks,  monasteries, 
fabrics,  ceramics,  stoves,  tools,  temples,  theaters, 
vendors,  weapons,  and  witchcraft.  .See  illustrated 
books,  maps,  plates  showing  the  costumes  worn  by 
jreoples  throughout  the  world,  from  the  dawn  of 
civilization  to  the  present.  See  examples  of  weav- 
ing, textiles  from  various  peoples,  made  from  a 
great  variety  of  materials  in  numerous  patterns 
and  colors  for  differing  purposes. 

Study  examples  of  heraldry,  shields,  coats  of  arms, 
flags,  banners,  and  escutcheons  used  by  families, 
tribes,  clans,  and  peoples. 

Jdsit  museums  at  home  and  in  neighboring  cities 
to  see  displays  of  such  articles  as  armor,  alphabets, 
art,  handicrafts,  boats,  ceramics,  utensils,  coins, 
stamps,  war  ecjuipment,  boomerangs,  smoking 
pipes,  samplers,  spurs,  medicines,  furniture,  fishing 
equipment,  ritual  objects,  shelters,  symbols,  clocks, 
canes,  instruments  of  measure,  transportation,  com- 
munication, fabrics,  rugs,  building  materials,  and 
tools.  Visit  factories,  stores,  plants,  train,  air,  and 
shipping  depots  for  a deeper  understanding  of 
world  trade,  economics  and  modes  of  labor,  organi- 
zation of  transportation. 


Drawing  and  Painting.  For  participation  in  the 
International  Art  Exchange,  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  American  Red  Cross  and  the  National  Art 
Education  Association,  create  illustrations  in  many 
media  showing  lile  in  your  own  community,  such 
as:  yotir  home,  garden,  street,  playground,  farm, 
and  such  typical  Pennsylvania  scenes  as  the  drill- 
ing, pumping,  producing,  and  refining  of  oil.  Draw 
or  paint:  tipple  cars,  entrance  to  a coal  mine  show- 
ing a colliery;  strip  mining,  slate,  marble,  and 
stone  indtistries;  tobacco,  general  farming,  fruit 
farming;  food  packing;  stream,  river,  air,  and  rail 
transportation;  points  of  historical  interest  that 
have  been  visited;  native  Pennsylvania  birds,  rep- 
tiles and  animals,  hunting  and  fishing  activities, 
fish  hatcheries  and  game  preserves,  camping  and 
recreation  areas  and  picnic  grounds;  and  other 
typical  scenes  in  the  environment. 

Write  and  produce  an  assembly  play  showing  the 
“before  and  after”  effects  and  attitudes  of  a typical 
American  family  with  special  reference  to  their 
views  on  home  decoration  and  art  in  daily  life,  as 
the  result  of  a high  school  {otipil’s  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  the  household.  .Stage  a television  program 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a better  understanding 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Finland,  Sweden,  Korea, 
or  Japan,  by  presenting  a well-arranged  style  show 
of  native  dress  of  these  countries,  with  appropriate 
dialogue,  music,  and  dancing. 


Integration  References 

Human  Needs:  Home,  p.  30:  Clothing,  p.  36;  Book  and  Magazine,  p.  45;  Theater  Arts,  p.  45. 

Guided  Experiences:  Community,  p.  34;  Architecture,  p.  47;  Painting,  p.  52. 

Art  Exjiei  iences:  Scidpture,  p.  54;  Textiles,  p.  55;  Wood,  p.  56. 


THE  HOME  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Functions  of  a home:  To  provide  adequate  shelter;  adecpiate  privacy;  adequate  health  facilities  involving 

sanitation,  ventilation,  sunlight,  illumination,  heating,  refuse  disposal;  adequate  safety  facilities  for  pro- 
tection from  fire,  electric  shock,  gas,  slippery  floors,  unprotected  stairways,  and  bath  tubs;  adequate  home 
life,  recreational  and  social;  pleasing  surroundings,  both  interior  and  exterior. 

Importance  of  understanding  that  we  should  be  concerned  wdth  the  continuous  reconstruction  of  an 
aesthetic  and  functional  environment. 

Considerations  of  general  geographical  area,  type  of  community,  specific  locality,  size  of  family  unit,  the 
economic  and  social  retjuirements  entering  into  selection  of  materials  used  in  building  homes  of  suitable 
type. 

Types  of  homes.  Understanding  advantages  and  disadvantages  of:  one-family  detached  dw'elling  designed 
for  occupancy  of  one  family  only;  one-family  semidetached  or  twin  house  designed  for  one  family  to 
occupy  a single  house;  the  row  house— single  houses  with  common  party  walls;  two-family  detached  or 
duplex  house;  and  multiple-family  dwellings,  the  apartment  house  designed  for  three  or  more  families. 

Building  materials.  Wood,  stone,  brick,  stucco,  cement,  cinder  block,  metal,  glass,  plaster,  plastics,  tiles, 
paint,  paper,  textiles. 

IVorkers  involved  in  building.  Architect,  carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  steamfitter,  electrician,  painter, 
paperhanger,  gardener.  Other  occupations  necessary  to  building,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  a home  in- 
clude: forestry,  logging,  lumbering,  mining,  steel  w'orking,  ceramic  occupations,  designing  and  producing 
of  furniture,  textiles,  wallpaper  and  household  equipment,  interior  decorators,  finance  services,  repair  and 
maintenance  services. 

Sources  of  inspiration  in  home  architecture:  historic  styles,  national  and  regional  development,  new  ma- 
terials. 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  STUDY  OF  THIS  AREA 


Location.  In  choosing  the  site  consider  land  form,  accessibility  and  transportation  t(j  school,  clundi, 
park,  stores,  etc.,  other  homes  in  neighborhood,  building  ordinances,  location  ot  home,  garage,  other 
buildings  on  lot.  The  house  and  its  auxiliary  buildings  should  present  an  appearance  of  unity  and  rest- 
fulness; should  harmonize  with  other  homes  and  with  the  topography. 

Prevailing  styles  and  adaptations.  Study  characteristics  of  each  style.  Colonial  (Dutch,  New  lingland. 
Southern) , Georgian,  French  Provincial,  Cape  Cod,  Spanish,  bungalow,  contemporary  or  modern  design. 

Plan  of  Interior.  Examine  functional  areas  required:  social  living  (relaxing  and  entertaining),  eating, 
sleeping,  bathing,  and  laundering;  special  utility  areas;  storage  and  ciretdation. 

Exterior  Design.  An  outgrowth  of  interior  plan  of  home.  Discuss  form  of  roof,  chimney,  doors,  steps, 
windows,  walls,  outdoor  living  area,  surface  texture  and  color. 

Interior  Design.  Architectural  background:  wall  and  floor  composition,  placement  of  doors,  windows, 
heating  devices  and  built-in  units  to  facilitate  successful  room  arrangement.  Wall  treatment:  wall  jjaper, 
painted  and  stippled  plaster,  paneling  in  wood  and  synthetic  materials,  moldings.  Floor  treatment: 
Woods  and  finishes,  concrete  and  hnishes,  rugs,  linoleum,  tile,  terrazzo.  Windows:  shades,  blinds,  cur- 
tains, draperies.  Furniture:  Arrangement  and.  grouping  with  regard  to  use,  feeling  of  space  and  circula- 

tion, balance;  styles  and  their  characteristics;  social-economic  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  various  styles; 
styles  that  may  be  combined;  types  of  architecture  compatible  with  various  styles;  construction  and  fin- 
ishes used  in  furniture.  Table  service:  Dinnerware— earthenware,  china,  porcelain,  wood;  discuss  char- 
acteristics of  body,  glazes,  and  decoration;  patterns  (open  and  closed  stock)  ; American  and  foreign  manu- 
facturing processes.  Glassware:  ingredients  and  characteristics  of  quality  and  common  ware.  Silverware: 
types— flat  ware  and  hollow  ware;  study  characteristics  of  sterling  and  silverplate;  comparative  costs; 
stamping  and  grade  marks;  patterns,  domestic  and  foreign;  standard  finishes— bright,  gray.  Table  cover- 
ings: selection  based  on  appropriateness,  washability,  durability,  and  practicability,  beauty  of  pattern, 
material,  weave,  and  color.  Table  decorations:  flowers,  their  appropriateness,  containers,  and  arrange- 
ment; fruit  and  vegetables;  candles— height  and  holders;  figurines. 

Landscaping.  House  should  be  the  dominant  factor.  Grading  for  drainage  of  surface  water.  Front  yard 
—trees  and  shrubs  provide  shade,  privacy,  frame  for  home,  harmonizing  with  neighborhood  yards.  Back 
yard— a means  of  privacy  for  service  activities  and  providing  areas  for  outdoor  social  and  recreational  needs. 
Walks  and  drives  facilitate  year-round  use  of  service  areas.  Gardens— formal  and  informal;  flowers, 

shrubs,  bushes,  trees. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT,  MATERIALS,  AND  PROCESSES 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  in  functional  units  vari- 
ous materials  used  in  building  a home.  Wall 
coverings  in  groups,  as  combined  in  a room  and  in 
a series  of  rooms.  Textiles  used  in  home  furnish- 
ings—kind,  content,  weave,  trade  name,  and  their 
possible  combinations.  Woods  and  hnishes  used 
in  furniture.  Samples  of  hardware.  Loan  col- 
lections of  china,  glass,  silverware.  Reproductions 
—photographs  of  famous  homes,  period  furniture. 
Hobby  activities  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

Demonstrate  requirements  of  scale  drawing.  How 
to  read  and  make  floor  plans,  elevations,  blueprints. 
Flat-wash  technique  of  water  color  rendering, 
similar  to  that  used  by  architects  and  decorators. 

Experiment.  Color  experiments  for  expression  of 
personality  and  consideration  of  functions,  size, 
and  light  in  interiors.  Attention  to  effect  of  sun- 
light and  artiheial  light.  Texture  used  in  home: 
rough,  smooth,  lustrous,  dull  or  mat,  translucent, 
opaque.  Possible  combinations  and  variations  of 
color  appearances  due  to  texture.  Wall  surfaces: 
combinations  used  on  various  walls  and  ceilings: 
consider  room  purpose,  size,  exposure.  Textiles: 
kinds,  content,  weave,  pattern,  color,  uses,  their 
combinations  for  upholstery  and  draperies.  Floor 
plan  of  own  room  with  separate  pieces  of  paper 
representing  articles  of  furniture  drawn  to  scale. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construction.  Collage  of  advertisements  for  room 
decoration,  combining  materials  tised  in  home: 
wallpaper,  textiles,  glass,  plastics,  wood,  wire: 
models:  cardboard,  papier-mache  of  home  exterior, 
own  room,  furniture,  related  group  of  buildings. 
Cyclorama  showing  the  evolution  of  building. 
Dish  gardens.  Make  suitable  architectural  land- 
scape features.  Table  top  of  linoleum  scraps  of 
various  colors— mosaic  or  inlaid  pattern. 

Select:  pictures,  reproductions  for  own  room. 

Choose  mat,  frame;  plan  hanging.  W^all  coverings; 
textiles  for  own  room. 

Sculpture  and  ceramics.  Small  figure  for  table  or 
mantel  decoration.  Plate,  bowl,  pitcher,  vase,  ash 
tray,  lamp  base,  candy  dish,  decorative  tile  to  be 
used  in  the  home.  Bird  bath  for  garden. 

Design  and  crafts.  Design  as  conceived  in  relation 
to  medium  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  'Weaving:  wall 
hanging,  place  mats,  table  runner,  chairbacks, 
squares  for  afghan  or  bedspread  cushion.  Hooking 
and  braiding:  small  rug,  mats,  chair  seat.  Em- 
broidery: table  mats,  guest  towels,  top  of  footstool, 
chair  seat,  cushion  top.  Printing:  linoleum  block, 
lithography,  etching,  silk  screen  print,  wall  hang- 
ings, table  runners,  kitchen  curtains,  pictures. 
Metal:  fireplace  fixtures,  book  ends,  tray,  plaque. 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


Make  arrangements  to  determine  most  pleasing  and 
livable  solution. 

Graph,  chart,  list,  mount.  Information  of  specific 
interest  and  use  to  individual  pupil. 

Intervieiv  or  invite  to  school  an  architect,  builder, 
interior  decorator,  buyer  or  sales  representative, 
antique  dealer  to  discuss  changing  demands  that 
reveal  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  buying 
public. 

Read  material  concerning  the  evolution  of  the 
home,  homes  in  other  countries,  our  American 
heritage;  outstanding  architects,  past  and  present, 
and  their  contributions.  Restoration  of  Pennsbury 
Manor,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania;  Colonial 
restoration  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  Ford’s  early 
American  restoration  at  Dearborn,  Michigan; 
Sturbridge  Village  restoration,  near  Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts.  Origins  and  development  of  table 
silver,  chinaware,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Hobbies  in  the  home,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
pottery,  metal  work,  jewelry,  woodwork,  leather- 
work,  photography,  gardening.  See  bibliography 
for  books  dealing  w'ith  these  arts  and  crafts. 

See  films,  slides,  and  reproductions  illustrating: 
nraterials  and  processes  used  in  building;  building 
and  group  of  buildings  showing  pleasing  forms  anti 
masses,  light  and  shadow;  historical  styles  in  homes, 
national  and  regional  developments,  prevailing 
styles,  modern  designs;  furniture  styles,  both  his- 
torical and  modern;  old  and  new  trends  in  interior 
decoration.  Samples  of  building  materials,  wall 
coverings,  floor  coverings,  textiles,  woods,  and  wood 
finishes. 

Jhsit  new  housing  development,  building  fairs,  and 
sample  houses;  study  improvements  in  building. 
Nursery;  planning  of  landscaping;  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  available.  Survey  a block  in  neighborhood; 
make  recommendations  for  improvement.  Depart- 
ment store:  see  furniture,  drapery,  rug,  china,  and 
glass  dejiartments.  Museum:  see  period  rooms. 


foot  scraper,  door  knocker,  simple  latch  and  hinge, 
mail  box,  weathervane.  Wood:  book  ends,  bowl, 
doorstop,  garden  markers,  birdhouses,  emblem  for 
club  rumpus  room,  sewing  chest,  screen,  carved 
box,  picture  frame,  magazine  rack,  footstool,  coffee 
table,  telephone  table.  Toys  for  children  in  the 
family. 

Drawing.  Plans  for  combination  playroom  for 
youth  and  recreation  room  for  adults  in  family. 
Plans  for  built-in  furniture  and  unit-type  furniture 
showing  how  units  may  be  combined.  Plans  for 
television  area  in  home.  Arrangement  of  pictures 
on  wall:  height,  grouping  with  other  pictures  and 
rvith  furniture;  balance.  Table  ensembles  and 
decorations.  Various  types  of  flower  arrangements. 
A landscape  plan  for  home  to  be  proposed  to  the 
family.  A design  for  summer  playhouse  in  garden. 
Diagram  showing  arrangement  of  a modern  hous- 
ing project.  Sketching  of  interesting  buildings, 
homes,  architectural  details. 

Painting.  Free  experiments  with  color  for  ex- 
pression of  personality,  function,  light,  size.  Archi- 
tectural landscape— own  home  neighborhood,  a 
house  remembered.  Interior:  own  room,  rumpus 
room,  kitchen  scene,  corner  of  room.  Still  life: 
table,  objects,  flower  painting.  Picture  for  own 
room.  Sketch  for  bathroom  mural.  Mural:  sub- 
ject related  to  home  interest:  family  life.  Posters: 
to  advertise  special  interest,  such  as  cleanliness, 
safety,  renovation  of  home,  new  development  in 
housing,  famous  homes.  Place  cards,  decorations 
for  party,  holiday  observance.  Illustrations  of 
home  activities. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— C07I 

collections  of  furniture,  rugs,  ceramics.  Antique 
shop:  see  articles  of  other  times,  their  possible  use 
today  and  necessary  renovations.  Other  school  de- 
partments: learn  about  their  activities  pertaining 
to  the  home.  Small  groups  visit  private  homes  on 
invitation. 


THE  SCHOOL  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


The  school  aims  to  jtrovide  worth-while  learning  situations  for  all  pupils  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  put 
into  practice  the  things  felt,  believed,  discovered,  learned  about  art. 

1 mportance  of  understanding  the  part  that  environment  plays  in  personality  development;  understanding 
that  all  should  be  concerned  in  continually  reconstructing  the  school  environment  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  not  only  more  functional  convenience  but  also  such  inspiration  and  enrichment  as  will  foster 
the  development  of  significant  personality  values. 

Acquire  ayi  insight  into  the  art  contributions  and  needs  of  the  school— s)iecifically,  their  relation  to  the  com- 
munity and  relationship  of  art  to  other  subject  areas  wuthin  the  school. 

Establishment  of  a feeling  of  responsibility  and  pride  in  pupils  in  regard  to  the  activities  and  appearance 
of  the  school  through  pupil  participation  in  its  improvement. 

Opportunity  for  pupils  to  exchange  ideas,  work  together  as  a group  making  a worth-while  contribution  to 
the  entire  school.  Contributions  and  services  available  to  the  school  from  other  institutions  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  STUDY  OF  THIS  AREA 


School  Building.  General  location  in  community;  site  and  landscaping;  date  ol  erection;  aichitet tural 
style  or  adaptation  and  ornament;  alterations  and  adtlitions;  plans  ot  interior  and  interifjr  decorations  ol 
general  areas,  such  as  halls,  auditorium,  lunchrooms,  library,  recreation  room.  Gonsidcration  ol  at- 
tractive areas  of  the  building;  of  areas  less  attractive  and  reasons  for  such  conditions.  Study  possilde 
improvements,  problems  involved,  probable  solutions. 

School  Museums  and  Exhibitions.  Survey  possibilities  of  space  and  facilities;  room  lor  museum  display 
cases;  display  panels,  screens,  bulletin  boards,  pedestals.  Kinds  and  sources  of  exhibit  materials;  material 
of  interest  to  school,  contemporary  and  historical;  professional  and  public  work;  material  available  within 
school;  exchange  exhibits  with  other  schools;  loan  collections  from  museums,  other  institutions,  stores, 
individuals.  Display  techniques:  such  as  grouping,  arrangement,  motinting,  backgrotind  materials,  in- 
formation, color,  lighting. 

Publicity  and  Publications.  Posters:  advertising  ideas,  events,  prochicts.  School  publications.  Open  house. 

Stage  Productions,  Auditorium  Programs.  Kinds  of  productions;  play,  pageant,  operetta,  ballet,  pantomime. 
Kinds  of  stages,  types  of  settings,  lighting  and  color  effects.  Costumes,  properties,  announcements,  pro- 
grams. 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations.  Assembly,  homeroom,  club  and  sjjccial  groups— given  by  artists,  craftsmen, 
other  adults,  and  art  pupils  on  subjects  such  as  exhibitions,  understanding  of  processes,  art  related  to 
other  school  subjects. 

Relationship  of  Art  to  Other  School  Subjects.  Enrichment  in  understanding:  social  studies;  historical 
records  found  in  art  expressions;  geography,  influence  of  climate  and  natural  resources,  materials  used  for 
art  expressions;  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  use  of  art,  design,  and  color;  art  as  a functional  part 
of  literature  and  language  arts. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT,  MATERIALS,  AND  PROCESSES 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  reproductions  of  archi- 
tecture which  influenced  school  buildings,  new 
forms  being  developed.  Reproductions  of  paint- 
ings suitable  for  school.  Assemble,  arrange,  mount, 
label  material  displayed  in  cases,  bulletin  boards, 
school  museum.  Collections  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  examples  of  good  layout,  lettering, 
printing.  Posters  by  leading  artists,  school  publi- 
cations from  other  schools.  Book  covers,  jackets, 
book  plates. 

Demonstrate  principles  of  arrangement;  grouping, 
background,  mounting,  labeling.  Relate  to  ar- 
rangement of  furniture,  bulletin  boards,  display 
cases.  Pen  and  ink  techniques— stress  simplicity, 
directness;  effect  of  reduction  in  scale  in  repro- 
duction. Requirements  of  scale  drawing  and  en- 
largement of  small  sketches.  Pupils  demonstrate 
art  contributions  and  processes  to  other  groups  in 
school.  Relate  to  their  major  interest. 

Experiment  in  rearrangement  of  furniture  in  the 
entrance  hall,  recreation  room.  Work  with  authori- 
ties, learn  needs,  restrictions,  preferences.  Rear- 
rangement and  hanging  of  pictures  in  halls.  Color 
plans  for  various  rooms.  Lighting  and  background 
for  display  cases  and  boards.  Color  symbolism  in 
relation  to  stage.  Movable  forms  that  could  be 
used  and  combined  in  many  plays.  Scale  model 
stage  sets,  costumes. 

Graph,  chart,  list,  mount  information  acquired  ot 
specific  interest  and  use  to  individual  pupil. 

Intemiew  or  invite  to  school:  architect,  interior 
decorator,  and  audio-visual  aids  specialist  lor 
special  problems;  museum  educational  director  to 
discuss  his  approach  to  visual  education:  com- 
mercial artist  or  printer  in  connection  with  school 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Ceramics:  Containers  for  flowers;  decorative  dish 
gardens;  tiles  to  surround  drinking  fountain;  bird- 
bath  for  school  grounds. 

Construction.  Decorations,  favors  lor  special 
events,  holidays,  parties,  dances.  Puppet  or 
marionette  theater,  puppets  and  marionettes.  Cut 
mats  for  prints,  water  colors  for  exhibitions.  Mount 
series  of  slides  for  slide  library  used  to  illustrate 
talks  and  demonstrations.  Class  record  book: 
written,  illustrated,  cover,  end  papers,  title  pages 
designed,  photographs  mounted,  contents  arranged, 
layout  planned,  book  bound. 

Design.  Conceive,  in  terms  of  use,  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made.  School  emblem,  seal,  banner, 
sticker,  athletic  insignia,  honor  award,  class  button, 
student  association,  letterhead,  bulletin  board  ar- 
rangements, and  mounts  for  display.  Cover,  end 
papers,  title  pages,  layouts  for  school  magazine. 
Book  jacket  for  library  books,  textbooks. 

Drawing.  Plans  in  detail  for  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  corridors,  art  room,  library,  lunch- 
room, office.  Lettering  used  on  notices  for  build- 
ings, posters,  exhibit  materials.  Illustrations  for 
articles  in  school  publications.  Cartoons  for  school 
newspaper.  Programs  for  school  productions, 
parties,  dances.  Announcements  of  exhibitions, 
talks,  demonstrations.  Bookplate  for  school  or  de- 
partment libraries.  Plans  lor  furniture  and  ar- 
rangement for  specific  area,  as  new  television  room. 

Graphic  reproduction.  Block  prints,  or  silk  screen, 
for  school  calendar,  cover  of  school  magazine. 
Block  prints  for  decorative  fabrics.  Ltching  or 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


publication  activity;  little  theater  groujD  to  discuss 
their  activities. 

Plan.  List  works  of  art  in  the  school;  survey  the 
needs  lor  additional  material;  enlist  aid  of  school 
authorities,  community  organizations,  and  local 
artists  in  the  ongoing  accpiisition  of  material. 

Read  information  about  leaders,  contemporary  and 
past,  in  the  fields  of  education,  the  theater,  adver- 
tising art,  mural  jrainting,  architecture.  Emphasize 
local  people. 

See  films,  slides,  reproductions.  Architecture:  his- 
toric types  and  their  adaptation  to  school  buildings. 
Nerv  forms  of  school  architecture.  Printing:  fine 
examples  of  blockprint,  line  cut,  movable  type, 
linotype.  Advertising  page  layouts.  Posters:  vari- 
ous types  of  good  posters.  Poster  media.  Lettering: 
examples  of  fine  hand  lettering  and  arrangements. 
Plays:  pageants,  operettas,  ballet  productions.  Note 
set,  scenery,  costumes,  color  ensembles,  movement. 
The  demonstration  of  processes.  Find  out  how  to 
give  a demonstration. 

Visit  other  schools;  observe  art  activities  through- 
out school  and  in  art  department.  Survey  own 
school  to  find  out  the  art  service  needs.  Museums 
and  stores:  study  display  techniques.  Attend  lec- 
tures, gallery  talks,  demonstrations.  Advertising 
agency,  printing  plant:  see  production  procedures. 
See  school  stages,  back  stage,  lights.  Find  out  about 
practical  side  of  stage  designing,  get  to  know  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  open  to  designer.  Compare 
own  school  stage  with  others,  list  new  possibilities. 

]Vrite.  Correspond  with  pupils  of  other  communi- 
ties and  jilan  to  exchange  art  work  with  them. 


lithograph  for  school  Christmas  card.  Silk  screen 
production  of  posters. 

Metal.  Book  ends  for  office,  library,  classrooms, 
weathervane,  foot  scrapers,  door  knockers;  stage 
properties  as  needed. 

Painting.  Pictures  for  school  corridor  devoted  to 
display  of  pupil  tvork.  Murals  for  space  above 
blackboards  in  classrooms,  in  halls,  lunchroom, 
library,  recreation  room.  Panels  for  specific  spaces 
in  building.  Posters  for  safety  campaign,  health 
habits,  attendance  and  punctuality,  banking,  li- 
brary, school  and  community  affairs.  Stage  set 
and  /or  backdrop  for  assembly.  Scenery  for  puppet 
theater.  Pictures  to  illustrate  talks  and  demon- 
strations. Illustrations  depicting  vital  events  found 
in  new  books  in  school  library.  Illustrations  of 
school  activities  and  participation  in  related  affairs. 

Photography.  Pictures  of  school  areas  before  and 
after  changes,  of  projects  completed,  of  activities, 
exhibitions,  stage  productions. 

Sculpture.  Create  sculpture  for  school  decoration. 
Help  select  professional  work  for  building  and 
grounds.  Heads  for  marionettes. 

Textiles..  Wall  hangings  or  decorative  fabrics  for 
specific  purpose,  room  or  department.  Materials 
for  home  economics  department. 

JVood.  Make  and  refinish  picture  frames;  display 
cases,  screens,  pedestals,  stands  for  exhibit  ma- 
terials; stage  properties  and  movable  forms  for 
stage  decoration. 


THE  COMMUNITY  AREA 

HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Understanding  that  a community  is  a group  of  people  living  in  the  same  geographical  area,  having  a 
common  organization  and  sharing  common  interests. 

Realization  that  communities  differ  widely  in  type  of  location,  geographic  area,  population,  and  function. 
A single  family  group  living  in  comparative  isolation  exemplifies  a simple,  independent  community.  Vil- 
lages, towns,  cities,  or  geographic  or  cultural  divisions  wntliin  larger  organizations,  constitute  communities. 
The  larger  communities  are  more  complex  and  interdependent  in  organization  and  specialized  services. 

Knoudedge  that  regardless  of  kind  or  size,  a community  has  its  own  organization,  local  laws,  customs,  lan- 
guages, standards,  ideas  and  ideals  to  express. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  art  in  the  community— city  plans,  public  and  community  buildings,  parks 
and  parkways,  waterfronts  and  waterways,  painting,  sculpture  and  memorials— is  an  expression  of.  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  the  community  group. 

Awareness  of  the  fact  that  every  community  has  problems  to  solve  and  needs  to  be  filled;  that  all  should 
participate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  community,  not  for  mere  improvement  of  facilities,  but  for  ex- 
pressing that  which  is  inspiringly  rich  and  significant  of  the  ideals  of  the  group.  Community  improve- 
ment can  best  be  accomplished  by  individuals  working  together  in  groiqrs  and  by  various  groups  cooperat- 
ing to  give  expression  to  the  large  unit  of  community  development. 

Workers  in  the  community  include  all  fields  of  endeavor:  government,  civic  services,  professions,  home, 
commerce,  industry,  farming,  labor,  mining,  social  service,  craft  occupations. 

Belief  that  the  whole  community  should  be  suited  to  the  present-clay  needs  of  all  its  people;  that  the  com- 
munity should  be  modern,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  shoidd  inspire  civic  pride. 
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TOPICS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  STUDY  IN  THIS  AREA 


Coyisiderations  of  Community  Planning.  Segregation  ot  areas  of  one  phase  of  life  from  others  (residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental,  social).  Communication  between  one  area  and  another.  Accessible 
recreation  buildings  and  parks.  Topography  used  to  greatest  advantage. 

Types  of  Community  Planning.  Study  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  plans:  gridiron,  radial, 
circular,  informal,  and  ribbon. 

Architecture  of  Community.  Residential,  commercial,  industrial,  recreational,  and  public  buildings. 

Parks  and  Parkways  bring  rural  atmosphere  and  recreational  facilities  to  communities. 

Waterfronts  and  Watenvays.  Uses:  commerce,  recreation,  residence.  Bridges,  buildings,  landscaping, 
sculpture. 

Community  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Monuments  and  memorials. 

Civic  Services.  Protection  of  life  and  property;  police  and  fire  departments;  health  and  sanitation;  safety 
program;  schools;  hospitals;  post  office. 

Cultural  and  Recreational  Services.  Public  library,  museums,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  art 
clubs,  theaters,  musical  organizations  and  celebrations. 

Human  Resources  and  Cultural  Groups.  Experts  in  various  fields  within  the  community,  original  founders 
of  the  locality  and  their  culture.  Influx  of  inhabitants  and  their  contributions  and  influence. 

Religious  Groups.  Religious  arts  are  the  expression  of  a group.  Discuss  expressions  of  religious  groups 
through  buildings,  arts,  services,  activities,  holidays.  Emphasize  likenesses. 

Sources  of  Inspiration  in  Community  Arts.  Consideration  of  how  historic  communities  solved  their  prob- 
lems, giving  expression  to  the  mode  of  living  and  spirit  of  their  times.  Regional  and  national  develop- 
ments today. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  display  various  materials  used  in 
community.  Information  related  to  city  planning, 
commercial  and  industrial  building,  housing 
projects.  Community  publications:  newspapers. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  pamphlets,  brochures,  road 
maps  from  local  and  other  communities.  Examples 
of  symbolism  found  in  community;  government 
service  organizations;  religions.  Coins  and  stamps. 
Material  for  local  art  week  celebration  in  schools, 
library,  stores. 

Demonstrate:  requirements  of  scale  drawing;  how 
to  read  and  make  plans,  maps,  charts.  Process  of 
making  leaded  glass.  Pupils  demonstrate  various 
craft  processes  at  youth  centers,  churches,  hospitals; 
to  handicapped  and  adult  groups. 

Experiment.  Materials  used  in  community  paint- 
ing-easel painting,  murals,  fresco;  in  sculpture, 
wood,  stone;  in  mosaics— stone,  glass,  plastics. 
Natural  environment  or  locally  produced  materials 
for  possible  art  expression.  Discover  possibilities 
of  various  newer  materials— cellophane,  cellotex, 
plastics. 

Graph,  chart,  list,  mount  information  regarding 
community  of  special  interest  and  use  to  individual 
pupil. 

Interview  or  irivite  to  school  experts  in  various 
activities:  craftsmen,  artists,  architects,  musicians, 
actors,  landscape  gardeners,  collectors,  commercial 
and  industrial  designers  to  discuss  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  work  in  contemporary  society;  repre- 
sentatives of  various  cultural  and  religious  groups 
to  tell  of  their  art  contributions. 

Read:  evolution  of  communities,  our  American 
heritage,  outstanding  communities,  and  their  de- 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Ceramics.  Clay  models  for  problems  listed  under 
sculpture;  plaques  and  statuary  for  decoration  of 
public  buildings. 

Construction.  Make  models  of  home,  community 
center  for  indoor  recreational  activities,  swimming- 
pool,  park  area.  Models  of  window  displays  for 
specific  shops  to  promote  sale  of  their  merchandise, 
to  advertise  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross.  Leadetl 
stained  glass  panels.  Decorative  collage  map  of 
community.  Cyclorama  showing  growth  of  com- 
munity. Contributions  to  community  festivals 
and  celebrations. 

Design.  Conceived  in  relation  to  medium  in  which 
it  is  to  be  made.  Booths  for  fair,  bazaar,  lloiver 
show'.  Eloats  for  parades. 

Drawing.  Plans  for  reconstruction  of  specific  area 
in  community.  Diagram  showing  arrangement  ot 
modern  housing  project.  Plans  for  playgrounds, 
recreation  center,  model  parking  area,  airport  with 
landing  strip,  towers,  beacon.  Design  of  play 
house,  pagoda,  rest  room  lor  city  or  state  park. 
Plan  signs  to  be  erected  at  entrance  of  community; 
road  markers;  street  signs.  Plan  for  landscaping 
specific  area  in  community,  city,  or  state  park.  Pic- 
torial map  of  community.  Sketches  of  interesting 
people,  activities,  buildings,  localities,  and  school's 
art  groups  at  work 

Graphic  reproduction  processes.  Posters:  silk  screen 
to  promote  welfare  campaigns,  health,  safety, 
cultural  and  recreational  activities,  improve  con- 
ditions of  streets,  homes,  local  and  national  art 
week  programs,  the  problem  of  billboards.  Block- 
prints,  etchings,  lithographs  of  historic  buildings: 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


signers;  records,  periodicals,  articles,  newspapers 
pertaining  to  art  contributions  ot  local  communi- 
ties and  other  cities;  local  and  national  art  week 
celebrations.  See  bibliography  for  books  on  com- 
munity. 

See  films,  slides,  reproductions  illustrating  various 
types  of  community  planning,  historic  communities, 
important  cities,  outstanding  modern  develop- 
ments, contemporary  civic  painting  and  sculpture, 
well-known  buildings  exemplifying  various  archi- 
tectural styles,  famous  churches.  Films  showing 
development  in  motion  picture  arts.  Travel  films: 
across  the  mountains,  through  the  forests,  over  the 
streams,  into  the  fields,  plant  and  bird  life  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Visit  areas  of  community  surveyed,  appreciatively 
and  critically,  by  pupil  groups.  Consider  immedi- 
ate needs  and  future  developments.  Community 
Planning  Commission;  Civic  Service  Departments; 
discover  how  they  function.  Cidtural,  historical, 
and  recreational  centers;  list  their  services. 
Churches  and  welfare  organizations;  learn  their 
contributions.  Community  art  expressions:  paint- 
ings, murals,  sculpture,  monuments,  materials, 
fountains.  People  at  work:  business  and  industry 
of  the  community  and  how  art  is  used  or  related  to 
each.  Buildings:  explore  the  use  of  various  ma- 
terials in  community:  textiles,  ceramics,  wood, 

metal,  leather,  plastics.  Nursery:  learn  what  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  will  grow  in  locality  and  best  use  of 
each.  Outings:  see  natural  beauty  of  State— plant, 
bird,  and  animal  life. 


community  occupations,  interesting  localities  for 
calendar;  bookplate  for  various  organizations. 

Painting.  Pictures  of  all  phases  of  community  life: 
the  peojjle,  their  activities  at  home,  work,  recrea- 
tion, worship,  the  buildings,  parks,  bridges,  water- 
front, community  festivals  and  celebrations.  Murals 
for  specific  place  and  purpose  depicting  history  ot 
community’s  leading  industries.  Posters  to  adver- 
tise special  idea,  event,  or  product  related  to  study. 

Photography.  Pictures  of  areas  before  and  after 
changes,  of  projects  completed,  of  activities,  exhibi- 
tions, and  productions. 

Metal.  Objects  inspired  by  historic  or  modern 
sources  in  community.  Decorative  shop  sign,  door 
knocker,  mail  box,  weathervane. 

Sculpture.  Small  models  in  sculp-stone  for  a 
specific  location  in  community  to  serve  as  memorial, 
present  a community  ideal,  honor  specific  group, 
such  as  community  founders.  Figure  or  group  for 
decoration  of  library,  club,  hospital;  birdbath;  sun- 
dial model  for  community  square;  model  of 
fountain  for  park. 

Textiles.  Weave  and  decorate  textiles  to  be  made 
into  objects  to  be  used  by  various  organizations  in 
their  activities;  to  be  sold  at  bazaar  for  charities. 
Weave  and  decorate  textiles  as  result  of  inspiration 
from  historic  and  modern  sources  in  community. 

Wood.  Carve  figure  or  group  for  school,  library, 
church,  home,  community  center  decoration.  Build 
birdhouses,  feeding  stations;  make  emblems  for 
clubs.  Construct  signs  and  historic  markers. 


THE  CLOTHING  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose  of  clothing:  To  provide  appropriate  protection  and  adornment.  General  climatic  conditions, 

occupations,  occasions,  and  seasonal  weather  changes  affect  materials  and  styles  of  clothing. 

Importance  of  being  a well-dressed  man  or  woman.  Satisfaction  to  self.  Personality  expressed  through 
clothes.  Impression  made  on  others.  Factor  in  success.  Unity  in  total  appearance.  Consideration  of 
accessories.  Ability  to  adapt  prevailing  styles  to  individual  needs  and  personality. 

Effect  of  social  and  economic  changes  on  clothing.  y\vailability  and  cost.  Taxes  on  items.  Develop- 
ment of  substitutes. 

Basic  materials  and  processes  used  in  clothing.  Sources:  vegetable,  animal,  and  synthetics  developed 

from  these.  Textile  processes:  carding,  combing,  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  braiding,  knotting,  felting. 

Decoratmg:  dyeing,  weaving,  printing,  painting,  and  embroidery.  Leather:  dressing  of  skin  or  hide 
through  bark  or  electric  tanning.  Decorating:  dyeing,  polishing,  graining,  cutting  and  skiving,  underlay- 
ing, tooling  and  modeling,  stamping,  punching,  lacing.  Furs:  dressing  of  pelts,  shearing,  plucking.  Decorat- 
ing: dyeing,  shading,  labeling  composition  of  material. 

Manufacture  and  distribution.  Design  of  new  styles:  designers,  stylists,  pattern  makers.  Mass  production: 
cutters,  power  operators.  Distribution:  advertising,  fashion  illustrators,  display,  retail  selling. 

Sources  of  inspiration.  Historical  styles,  national  sources,  peasant  types,  new  materials,  occupations,  rec- 
reation. 
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Jrt  offers  free  expression. 


At  work  on  posters  as  a natural  part  of  class  activity.  See  page  59. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label  and  display  textiles  for  recognition  ot 
kind,  content,  weave,  trade  name.  Reproductions 
showing  historical  sources  of  modern  design  and 
their  adaptation.  Loan  collections  of  old  and 
modern  costume;  accessories;  canes,  armor,  fans, 
bags.  Lace  for  recognition  of  kind,  process,  name. 
Use  bulletin  boards,  display  cases,  table. 

Demonstrate.  Class  group.  Use  student  models  to 
show  variety  of  physical  types;  height,  weight,  pro- 
portion, head  form,  coloring,  posture.  Complexion 
types:  blond,  brownette,  auburn,  brunette,  gray, 
white.  Personality  types:  athletic,  ingenue,  dra- 
matic, dignified. 

Discuss.  Consumer  guidance.  Understanding  ot 
content  and  construction;  labels  on  clothing  re- 
quired by  government.  Need  for  planning  before 
buying.  Art  values  versus  money  values.  Fashion 
versus  style.  Problem  of  accessories.  International 
types.  Geographic  demands. 

Experiment.  Individuals  to  determine  their  own 
type  and  preferences.  Color.  Using  colored  papers 
or  fabrics,  determine  becoming  hues  and  values. 
Consider  contrasts  of  hue,  value,  chroma  to  ac- 
centuate interesting  aspects  of  individual’s  color- 
ing; the  relationship  of  personality  and  color 
chroma  selected.  Know  why  some  colors  w'ere  re- 
jected. Study  combinations  of  colors,  giving 
special  thought  to  quantity  and  quality  and  moods 
created  by  colors.  Line.  Review  line  qualities 
and  their  emotional  values.  Use  patterns  of  vari- 
ous necklines:  round,  square,  V,  oval,  heart,  key- 
hole, bow  or  four-in-hand  tie;  discover  those  best 
in  relation  to  face  and  figure.  Consider  general 
lines  of  clothing  in  creating  desired  effects.  Pat- 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXrt:RIENCI- S 

Construct  a collage  of  advertisements  for  room 
decoration,  combining  materials  used  liy  dress  de- 
signers; textiles,  yarn,  lace,  fur,  leather,  buttons, 
feathers.  Model  show  window  displaying  costumes 
and  accessories.  Model  showcase  disjilaying  shirts, 
ties,  gloves. 

Design  conceived  in  relation  to  medium  in  wliidi 

o 

it  is  to  be  made.  Dyeing:  tie-dye,  batik;  scart,  ker- 
chief. Weaving  scarf.  Knitting  scarves,  socks, 
sweaters,  gloves,  mittens.  Embroitlery:  monogram, 
decorative  unit  for  blouse,  gymnasium  clothes. 
Printing:  stencil,  block  print,  silk  screen,  textile 
paint;  kerchief,  scarf,  material  for  tie,  blouse, 
athletic  emblems.  Metal  and  jewelry:  buttons, 
buckle,  tie  clip,  ornament.  Leather:  key-case, 

purse,  wallet,  handbag,  belt,  gloves,  buttons.  Stage 
craft:  scenery,  costumes,  properties  lor  stage  pro- 
duction, puppet  show,  fashion  show. 

Drawing  and  painting.  Free  experiment  with  color 
combinations,  and  psychological  and  symboliial 
reactions.  Portraits  of  classmates,  self-portraits, 
interpreting  personality.  Illustration  of  people  at 
w'ork,  play,  worship,  special  activity.  Group  mural. 
Posters  advertising  fashion  show,  vacation  trip,  im- 
portance of  posture,  grooming,  cosmetics.  Adver- 
tising layout  and  fashion  illustration  lor  news- 
paper, maga/ine. 

Plan.  Practical  interchangeable  basic  warilrobe  on 
a limited  budget.  Costumes  lor  special  occasions: 
costume  dance,  Halloween  'parade,  club  activity. 
Remodeling  a used  suit,  dress,  or  hat. 

Sculpture  figure  or  figure  group  in  round,  using 
costume  interest.  Figure  or  figure  group  in  relief, 
using  activity  interest. 
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The  art-craft  class  offers  a variety  of  opportunities  and  experiences. 


Sl'GCiESTKI)  Gl'IDED  EXPERIENCES— CO?? 

tern  and  texture.  Patterns;  large,  small,  floral, 
abstract,  dots,  stripes,  plaids.  Contrasting  or  mono- 
tone in  color.  Textures:  smooth,  rough,  dull, 
glossy,  soft,  stiff.  Note  effect  of  textures  on  colors. 
Experiment  with  samples  of  materials  to  determine 
effect  created. 

Interview  or  inmte  to  school  the  buyer  of  a local 
leader  in  clothing  Imsiness  to  discuss  specific  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  boys  and  girls. 

Read  fashion  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Seventeen , Charm,  Mademoiselle, 
Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Girl’s  and  IVomen’s  IVear. 
See  bibliography. 


See  films,  slides,  reproductions  to  develop  under- 
standing about  materials  and  processes  tisecl  in 
clothing  industry.  Historical  styles  and  modern 
trends.  Fashion  show. 

Visit  department  or  clothing  store  to  see  variety  of 
clothes  available:  day,  home,  street,  work,  school, 
social,  evening,  informal,  formal,  recreation,  active, 
spectator;  specific  occupations,  such  as  nurse, 
farmer,  cook;  seasonal  changes;  w'eight  and  ma- 
terial. Museums:  see  costume  collections,  paint- 
ings, portraying  various  civilizations:  industrial 

plants,  those  available  and  related  to  study. 


CONTINUAL  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  FOR  ART  SUPERVISORS  AND  TEACHERS 

H Arrange  to  atiend  and  take  active  part  in  art  meetings,  conferences,  and 
workshops.  Such  meeting  together  to  discuss  mutual  problems  is  a sure 
way  to  grow  in  Art  Education. 

^ Keep  abreast  of  current  literature  of  Art  Education;  and  contribute  signifi- 
cant, original  articles  to  various  programs  and  publications.  This  is  another 
sure  sign  of  professional  development. 

m Maintain  an  unffagging,  active  interest  in  and  support  of  National,  Regional, 
State,  and  Local  Art  Education  Associations.  This  is  a certain  way  to  pro- 
mote the  prestige  and  power  of  our  profession. 
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THE  INDUSTRY  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Functions  of  industry  are  to  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  man's  needs;  to  provide  economic  activity,  financial, 
commercial,  and  productive  enterprises  generally;  to  aid  materially  in  comfort  and  richness  (tf  lile;  to 
advance  community  opportunities;  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

Industries  include  agriculture,  meat  packing,  baking-milling,  fishing-canning,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper, 
book  publishing,  newspaper,  textile-garment,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  glass,  plate  glass, 
cement,  aluminum,  ceramics,  plastics,  synthetics,  chemical,  paint,  varnish  and  laccpier,  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical power,  shipbuilding,  railroads,  aeronautics,  telegraph,  telephone,  motion  picture,  radio,  television, 
radar,  and  hotel. 

Considerations  of  the  factors  which  account  for  industrial  development;  natural  resources,  raw  materials, 
inventions,  freedom  of  opportunity,  and  an  expanding  market. 

Methods  of  manufacture:  mass  production,  individual  production. 

Types  of  structure  in  iridustry  include  stacked  (floor  above  floor)  ; or  binuclear  (sidadivided  shell  or  build- 
ing) for  multiple  industry  with  many  products  aud  by-products. 

Sources  of  industry:  Minerals,  natural  gas,  electric  and  water  power.  Animal;  wool,  silk,  leather,  food. 
Vegetable;  cotton,  rubber,  lumber,  food.  Chemical;  paint,  textiles,  dyes. 

Conseniation:  forests,  mines,  water  power,  soil,  game,  fish,  and  other  natural  resources. 

Consideration  of  each  industry  includes  its  early  history,  discoveries  and  operations,  growth,  geographical 
location,  raw  materials,  manufacturing  methods;  important  products,  comprising  volume,  value,  uses,  and 
by-products. 

Sources  of  inspiration:  natural  and  regional  development,  new  materials,  inventions,  and  consumer  de- 
mand. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  materials  used  in  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an  industry;  samples  of 
products  of  various  industries,  trademarks  and 
labels  of  industries.  Display  photographs  and  the 
manufactured  objects  when  practicable.  Display 
advertising  art,  labeling,  packaging,  etc. 

Demonstrate.  Select  an  industry  of  community, 
(dyeworks,  hosiery,  dairy,  furniture)  and  show  re- 
quirements to  establish  it.  Include  land,  building 
structures  (exterior  and  interior),  machinery,  per- 
sonnel, and  cost.  Take  one  given  piece  of  ecpiip- 
ment  (e.g.,  tractor)  and  trace  it  from  raw  materials 
to  finished  object.  (Any  item  of  the  industries  can 
be  treated  in  like  manner.  It  is  desirable  to  choose 
those  of  the  community  so  as  to  visit  plant  or  fac- 
tory if  possible.)  Explain  how  hand  methods  of 
producing  useful  well-designed  articles  are  now 
taken  over  by  the  machine.  Show  that  the  machine 
can  produce  artistic  products  if  proper  designing 
is  utilized. 

Experiment.  Pencil  sketches  and  color  dynamics 
for  expression  of  personality,  consideration  of 
function,  size,  light  and  cost  of  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors of  industries,  effect  of  natural  and  artificial 
lighting.  Obtain  as  many  samples  (loan)  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  locality  that  do  or  could 
contain  some  art  qualities.  Try  to  improve  art 
quality  of  poorly  designed  objects.  Group  activity 
on  the  basis  of  departmental  organization  in  in- 
dustry. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construction.  Collage  for  advertisement  of  any 
given  product  of  an  industry,  shoiving  use  as 
woolens,  hosiery.  Models  of  a plant  and  its  ma- 
chinery showing  stages  of  progress  from  raw  ma- 
terial to  finished  object.  Redesign  and  construct 
container  or  label  for  any  item.  (This  might  be 
competitions  sponsored  by  local  industry  to  show 
development  of  any  one  industry.)  Examples:  agri- 
culture-stress development  of  machinery,  in  place 
of  horse  and  man  power,  architecture  on  farms; 
modes  of  travel:  horse  and  buggy,  boat,  ship,  auto- 
mobile, bus,  train,  and  airplane.  Puppet  show  of 
outstanding  industry  depicting  its  development.  A 
cardboard  model  for  factory  building  and  its  land- 
scaping. 

Crafts.— Wood:  carve  figures,  ornamental  lioxes, 
furniture,  wall  plaques,  bowl,  j)icture  frame,  binl- 
house.  Textile:  dress  print  (cotton  or  silk); 

drapery  (chintz,  cretonne,  damask);  lace;  rugs. 

Metal:  jewelry,  locks  aud  hinges,  lamp  bases,  boxes, 
tooled  foil. 

Glass:  etch  designs  on  glasses,  bowls,  vases. 

Models:  automobiles,  airplanes,  ships,  etc. 

Design:  plans  for  kitchen,  including  electrical  ap- 
pliances, as  refrigerator,  stove,  cabinets,  sink,  table, 
stools,  chairs.  A cafeteria  for  workers  in  a large 
industry,  such  as  hosiery  mill,  cannery,  srecl  mill. 
Plan  scientific  and  artistic  color  for  inside  and  out- 
side of  building. 

o 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


Graph,  chart,  list,  mount  information  on  various 
items,  as  an  automobile,  a shoe,  a lawnmower,  etc., 
to  determine  materials  and  processes  involved  in 
the  production  of  one  object;  information  of  spe- 
cific interest  and  use  to  individual  pupil.  Check 
community  industries  as  to  number  on  art  staff. 
Duties  and  background  of  each  (start  as  apprentices 
or  have  specific  art  education)  . 

Intei~uieiu  or  invite  representatives  from  available 
industries  to  speak  about  their  interest  in  con- 
temjiorary  design  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  their 
products;  industrial  design  experts,  also  art  direc- 
tors of  the  advertising  departments  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

See  films,  slides,  reproductions  in  miniature,  illus- 
tration of  exterior  and  interior  plan  of  industry; 
materials  and  processes  used  in  construction  of 
objects  such  as:  automobile,  upholstered  furniture, 
a cast  figure.  Stress  importance  of  industrial  de- 
signer in  developing  pleasing  designs.  Actual 
products  of  industry.  Literature  on  industries. 

Visit  all  industries  within  community  including: 
farms,  mines,  fisheries,  lumber  camps.  Note  occu- 
pations of  employed,  building  structure  and  equip- 
ment (art  and  functional  cjualities  of  latter  two). 
Analyze  for  improvement  in  structure,  cost  of  op- 
eration, present  and  future  use  of  product.  Study 
type  of  person  employed,  especially  those  requiring 
art  background  (industrial  designers,  craftsmen, 
draftsmen)  . Take  field  trips  to  industries  outside 
the  community,  museums  and  exhibits  (window 
displays  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  stores)  . 


Drawing.  Plan  for  a farm  including:  a house, 
main  building,  barn,  silo,  and  special  structures  as 
needed  for  raising  fowl,  etc.;  plan  for  landscaping 
and  play  quarters;  plan  for  an  orchard,  greenhouse, 
garden,  nursery.  Sketch  crane  used  in  open-pit 
mines.  Plans  for  outdoor  living  include  fireplace, 
furniture,  and  landscape.  The  landscape  plan  for 
the  “ideal”  home  for  the  miner’s  family.  Sketch 
fire  engines,  airplanes,  trains  (with  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars) , automobiles,  trucks,  electrical  equip- 
ment, ships  (yacht,  sail  boat,  steamer)  . Modern  in- 
dustrial plants  (select  any  one,  as  steel,  cannery, 
meat  packing).  An  architectural  sketch  for  a spe- 
cific modern  industrial  plant. 

Pam  ting.  Compositions  interpreting  farm,  min- 
ing, industrial,  and  fishing  life.  Murals  for  school 
cafeteria  showing  community  industries.  A mural 
for  inside  entrance  of  industrial  building.  A cover 
illustration  for  one  sjjecific  industry  or  for  com- 
munity industries.  (This  might  be  sponsored  by 
the  Historical  Society  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce). Still  life  (furniture,  objects  of  pottery, 
glass,  llowers,  vegetables)  . Industries  in  action. 

Sculpture  and  Ceramics.  Models  for  ornamental 
figures  and  fountains  for  parks  or  entrances  to  in- 
dustrial sites.  Bricks  or  tiles  used  in  fireplaces, 
walls,  floors.  Vase,  lamp  base  in  lounge.  Utensils 
in  cafeterias.  Jewelry  carved  in  plastic.  Mold  and 
cast  figures,  plaques  and  various  useful  objects  in 
clay  and  plaster  of  Paris— glaze  or  paint.  Sculpture 
at  entrance  to  building. 


THE  COMMERCE  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Ind  ividual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose  of  commerce.  To  sell  and  distribute  the  finished  products  of  industry. 

Importance  of  commercial  activity.  The  manufacturer,  to  continue  successfully,  must  have  means  of  pro- 
viding consumers  with  the  products  of  industry.  Commercial  activity  consists  of:  advertising,  buying  and 
selling,  communication,  and  transportation. 

Basic  components  of  each  commercial  activity.  Advertising:  posters,  trademarks,  packaging,  newspaper 

and  magazine  advertising,  radio  and  television,  direct  mail,  two  and  three  dimensional  displays,  reproduc- 
tion and  show-card  lettering,  photography.  Buying  and  selling:  psychological  factors  involved  in  creating 
advertising,  storing  and  displaying  products,  salesmanship,  appropriate  architecture  for  buying  and  selling. 

Comrminicaiion:  telephone,  television,  telegraph,  mail,  radio,  direct  spoken  and  written  word.  Transpor- 
tation: air,  trtick,  rail,  and  water. 

Consideration  of  geographical  control  of  commerce  is  important  to  successful  distribution  and  ultimate 
sale  of  products.  Each  locality  presents  individual  problems  for  transportation  and  communication. 

Workers  involved  in  commerce:  members  of  advertising  agency,  commercial  artists,  engravers,  printers, 
photographers,  salesmen,  purchasing  agents,  display  artists,  warehouse  men,  architects,  contractors  (and  al- 
lied workers),  radio  and  television  announcers  and  actors,  operators  of  various  modes  of  transportation. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  direct  and  general  ad- 
vertisements, posters,  trademarks,  letterheads,  pack- 
ages, models  or  photographs  ol  historical  and  con- 
temporary modes  of  transportation,  storefronts,  ami 
interiors. 

Deynonstrate  use  of  various  media:  temirera,  water 
color,  dry  brush,  pen-and-ink,  ross  boards,  craftint, 
scratchboard,  contak  transparent  shading  him  and 
color  tint  sheets;  use  of  airbrush  or  spatter  gun; 
silk  screen  process;  paper-sculpture. 

Discuss  free-lance  art,  advertising  agency  organiza- 
tion, engraving  and  printing  processes,  the  tempo- 
rary quality  of  advertising  art,  psychology  and  sym- 
bols used  in  all  commercial  art.  Local  and  national 
products  from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  Evolu- 
tion of  commercial  transportation.  Value  of  radio 
and  television  in  selling  commercial  products. 
Architectural  settings  of  major  business  concerns. 

Experiment:  Abstract  shapes  for  poster,  magazine 

or  news*paper  layout;  color  for  visual  and  psycho- 
logical effects.  Photography— single,  montage  or 

combined  with  other  media.  Basic  strokes  in  show- 
card writing.  Cutting  and  adhering  stencils  for  silk 
screen.  Craftint,  scratch  board  and  ross  board  illus- 
trations. 

Interview  or  invite  representatives  of  airport,  truck- 
ing, and  maritime  concerns,  and  railroads  to  dis- 


SUGGESTED  ART  EX  I’ER  I EXGES 

Construct  a flexljile  display  lor  school  trails,  li- 
brary, store;  models  of  stores;  modes  of  transporta- 
tion (historical  and  contemporary)  . 

Design  a monogram,  trademark,  and  letterheatl  (lo- 
cal merchant  or  manufacturer;  school  or  class  seal), 
posters  (community  or  school,  tising  tempera  or  silk 
screen  metlia) , layouts  (school  paper,  programs, 
yearbook,  newspaper,  and  magazine),  container  lor 
local  or  national  product. 

Drau’ing  and  painting:  illustrations  for  school  or 
commercial  publications  or  individual  atlvertise- 
ments,  such  as  direct  mail,  covers,  pamphlets. 

Sculpture.  Figures  in  round  or  relief  depicting 
activities  of  transportation,  three-dimensional  win- 
dow or  wall  displays. 


SUCtGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— C07I //ui/Cz/ 

CUSS  specihe  problems  of  transportation;  business 
advertising  men  to  review  problems  of  buying,  dis- 
playing, and  selling  commercial  goods. 

See  hlms,  hlmstrips,  slides  on  the  creation  and  re- 
production of  commercial  art;  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  products;  a radio  and  television  pro- 
gram. 


THE  NATURE  AREA 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  nature:  Influence  it  has  on  our  lives:  integration  of  self  into  the  whole  pattern  of  life;  prod- 
ucts of  nature:  the  challenge  nature  offers  the  human  being. 

Art  material  from  nature:  mineral,  vegetable,  anifnal  sources. 

Understanding  natural  priyiciples.  Changes  in  growth,  variations  of  mood  and  movements,  structure,  color, 
light,  and  texture.  These  fundamental  principles  permeate  all  human  activities  and  art  expression.  Na- 
ture is  a universal  source  of  inspiration. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  photographs,  illustrations 
and  clipjaings  showing  specimens  and  growths  of 
nature,  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  sky,  and 
sea.  Examples  of  the  influence  of  nature  on  the  art 
expressions  of  people  of  various  countries. 

Demonstrate  arrangement  of  nature  forms,  such 
as;  seed  pods,  driftwood,  flowers,  shells,  plant  and 
tree  forms,  birds,  and  animals. 

Discuss  natural  phenomena,  such  as  frost,  snow, 
rain,  and  seasonal  changes,  as  an  inspiration  for 
suggested  art  experiences.  Discuss  the  effect  of  mo- 
tion, color,  and  light  in  nature,  and  the  resultant 
moods  created  in  man.  Study  the  problems  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources:  animal,  mineral,  and 
organic. 


StIGGESTED  ARl’  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  a diorama  of  a park  or  camp  area  for 
family  or  organized  group  using  materials  of  na- 
ture. Build  mobiles  inspired  by  motion  in  nature. 
Plan  and  construct  a sea  garden.  Construct  a col- 
lage using  local  materials. 

Crafts.  Carve  salad  bowls,  forks,  spoons  in  shapes 
suggested  by  natural  forms.  Use  native  clay  to 
make  pottery  and  ceramic  articles.  Carve  from 
wood  and  native  stone;  animals,  birds,  lish. 

Desigyi  and  execute  a mural  showing  the  local  or 
regional  characteristics  of  terrain,  vegetation,  cli- 
mate, weather.  Plan  an  informal  garden  arrange- 
ment for  your  own  home.  Spatter  panels  of  nat- 
ural materials  for  screens  and  for  textile  design. 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


Experiment  with  materials  (straws,  grasses,  stones, 
leaves)  native  to  the  locality  lor  art  and  cralt  ex- 
periences. Study  the  effects  of  time  and  weather 
on  various  materials,  such  as:  iron,  wood,  stone, 
paint.  Experiment  with  natural  growth  as  por- 
trayed in  art. 

See  man-made  and  natural  forms,  patterns,  tex- 
tures, and  contours  to  extend  your  vision  of  nature. 
See  the  influence  of  climate  and  terrain  on  domestic 
architecture  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  See  films 
and  slides  of  landscajies  taken  from  the  air,  on 
land,  and  under  water. 

Visit  parks,  places  of  beauty  in  the  community, 
farms,  scenic  points  of  interest,  camps,  gardens,  and 
zoos  to  observe  natural  phenomena,  including 
growth,  color  and  texture,  and  mood. 


Draw  numerous  sketches  of  natural  phenomena  of 
primary  interest  to  the  pupil. 

Paint.  Outdoor  painting  classes  in  vicinity  dur- 
ing different  seasons  and  w'eather,  such  as:  painting 
moods  of  nature,  rain,  heat,  wind.  Farm  scenes  at 
harvest  time  or  removing  snow  from  city  streets. 
Illustrate  man's  adaptation  to  nature  and  nature’s 
adaptation  to  man.  Illustrate  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens.  Paint  posters  on  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 


ART  ELEMENTS,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  EXPRESSION  ^ 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


The  realization  that  the  concern  of  the  arts  is  with  expression,  communication,  and  function  makes  mean- 
ingful the  man-made  environment.  Art  has  been  defined  as:  “human  activities  aimed  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a given  end,  but  in  common  usage  limited  to  activities  that  involve  creative  ability,  ingenuity, 
iudgment,  and  skill”.  (Dictionary  of  Education,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.) 

Every  normal  individual  is  endowed  with  creative  energy.  He  is  capable  of  receiving  and  assimilating 
sensory  experiences;  able  to  develop  and  use  creative  power  to  achieve  expression  and  to  give  form  to  his 
exjieriences  and  reactions  through  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts.  It  is  possible  for  everyone  to  develoji  the 
aesthetic  sensitivity  necessary  to  comprehend  works  already  created  by  others.  This  comprehension  is  de- 
veloped by  stages,  according  to  disposition,  education,  and  mental  and  emotional  understanding. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  graphic  and  plastic  (visual  and  space)  arts  are  color,  form,  line,  texture  and 
space.  The  term  color  is  used  in  three  different  ways:  it  refers  to  the  visual  sensations  and  emotional  re- 
sponses; to  rays  of  light  which  stimulate  these  sensations  and  to  paint  or  pigment.  Colors  and  values  may 
describe,  serve  decorative  purposes,  express  ideas  and  feelings,  and  contribute  to  the  integration  of  a work. 
FORM— mass,  shape— is  both  visual  and  tactile;  it  is  perception  of  filled  space.  Form  deals  with  structure, 
basic  fundamental  realities,  not  surface  appearances,  and  gives  an  object  the  dominant  characteristics  by 
which  it  is  realized,  line  is  a symbol;  it  functions  in  the  graphic  arts  which  cannot  work  directly  wdth 
form  as  plastic  arts  do.  It  is  used  to  describe,  to  delineate  a form,  to  interpret  a subject,  to  indicate  a 
felt  direction,  to  express  an  emotion;  it  may  have  psychological  meaning,  texture  is  both  visual  and  tac- 
tile and  deals  primarily  with  the  equality  of  things— both  inherent  and  surface  qualities— each  material  re- 
vealing its  own  particular  character.  It  is  used  for  accent,  contrast,  enrichment,  space  has  both  two  and 
three  dimensional  qualities.  It  is  a positive  element,  related  to  timing  in  music  and  used  for  emphasis  to 
clarify  Telationships  and  interactions.  Space  is  closely  linked  with  the  feeling  of  movement. 

Organization  or  design  is  a means  of  controlling  and  clarifying  expression,  of  producing  suitable  objects; 
it  is  part  of  the  creative  process.  The  aims  in  organization  are  form  following  function  and  variety  in 
unity.  Design  principles  used  in  organization  are  balance,  rhythm,  and  emphasis.  Balance  provides  a sense 
of  equilibrium,  stability,  rejiose.  Movements  and  forces  as  well  as  forms  may  have  balance.  Rhythm  sup- 
plies the  feeling  of  movement  and  continuity.  It  aids  in  the  expression  of  the  tempo  of  the  idea  and 
of  our  time.  Emphasis  relieves  monotony,  furnishes  variety  by  holding  and  releasing  attention.  Emphasis 
helps  give  the  impression  of  unity  by  bringing  out  those  parts  most  expressive  of  the  basic  idea  in  the 
subject  or  object. 

1 This  area  of  experience  will  become  meaningful  only  when  it  is  coordinated  with  the  other  areas  of  general  art  education.  The  material 
included  in  this  area  is  a part  of  the  art  teachers’  contribution  to  general  education. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  display  color  reproductions  ol  paint- 
ings by  artists  tamous  tor  color— Fra  Angelico,  d i- 
tian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Rubens,  Delacroix,  Re- 
noir, Roualt,  Matisse,  Marc,  Kandinsky,  Kokoschka. 
Examples  ot  interesting  color  and  unusual  color 
combinations  in  well-designed  textiles  and  objects. 
Examples  ot  interesting  torms,  both  tamiliar  and 
unusual  in  many  varying  materials;  natural  and 
utilitarian  objects  and  scnlpture.  Reproductions 
ot  drawings  by  tamous  artists— Leonardo  tla  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Diirer,  Holbein,  El  Greco, 
Rembrandt,  Ingres,  David,  Daumier,  Degas,  Guys, 
Nadelman,  Matisse,  Duty,  and  oriental  artists.  Ala- 
terial  showing  textnres:  sandpaper,  metallic  paper, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  textiles,  nylon,  yarns,  rope,  glass, 
plastics,  wire,  screening,  wood  bark,  plywood,  steel- 
wool. 

Demonstrate  the  source  ot  color  (light)  ; the  .sources 
of  pigment  (mineral,  vegetable  matter,  chemical 
combinations)  ; compositions  of  variotis  paints  (pig- 
ment plus  a binder)  . The  jrsychological  afterim- 
ages ot  color  and  the  subjective  changes  in  neigh- 
boring colors  as  shown  in  the  work  ot  the  Impres- 
sionists and  Pointillists.  The  use  ot  planes  in 
creation  ot  form.  Drawing  in  mass:  perception  ot 
advancing  and  receding  areas,  resulting  in  light  and 
dark  effects.  The  construction  ot  torms  in  various 
materials.  The  primary  characteristics  ot  line: 
length,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  zigzag,  broken 
lines;  degree  of  curvature,  compound  curves.  The 
line  qualities  ot  apparent  movement:  width, 

intensity,  and  qtialities  ot  tuiiformity,  roughness, 
wavering,  light-heavy,  thin-thick,  soft-hard.  Line 
relationships:  rhythmic,  oppositional,  parallel  or 

repetitive,  radiating,  symmetrical,  asymmetrical. 
Combining  of  texture  to  show  dehnite  relationships 
through  similarity  or  contrast.  ^Vays  in  which 
painters  have  created  the  feeling  ot  space:  through 
proportion  and  relative  sizes,  through  superim- 
posed forms,  through  color  relations,  throtigh  per- 
spectives, through  recession  of  planes.  The  use  ot 
space  for  emphasis,  to  clarify  relationships  and 
interactions.  Use  of  space  within  forms  of  sculp- 
ture and  utilitarian  objects.  The  kinds  ot  balance, 
rhythm  and  emphasis,  stressing  their  interactions 
and  relationships. 

Discuss  the  various  ways  in  which  the  term  “color” 
is  used.  Review  the  characteristics  ot  colors,  hue, 
value  and  chroma  (saturation)  . The  importance 
of  the  relative  cjuality  of  color,  as  colors  are  seldom 
seen  in  isolation.  Ways  of  organizing  color- 
through  contact,  through  gradation,  or  through  a 
dominant  tone.  The  difference  between  visual  and 
tactile  form:  visual  generally  associated  with  color 
masses  and  two  dimensional  shapes;  tactile  related 
to  utensils,  sculpture,  and  three  dimensional  ob- 
jects. The  difference  between  the  aspects  and  the 
concept  of  a form.  Relationship  of  decoration, 
ornament  to  basic  form;  size,  shape,  function  of 
object.  Different  purposes  of  line:  descriptive,  defi- 
nite, hard  line  of  mechanical  draftsman  and  archi- 
tect, impressive  aesthetic  line  of  artist,  perceived 
and  felt.  Line  as  calligraphy,  a personal  instinctive 


SUGGE.STED  ARE  EXPERIENCES 

Ceramics.  Greate  functional  torms  in  clay— express, 
lunction  in  relation  Ui  purpose  and  to  the  material. 

Cn^nstriict  basic  torms  ol  variotis  projjortions;  cylin- 
tlers,  cubes,  pyramids,  cones,  arches,  (.roup  to  cre- 
ate imaginative  scenes,  compositions.  Gollages  ol 
various  textures  tor  specific  purposes.  Stabiles  with 
emphasis  on  space  relationships.  .Mobiles  alter 
stiuly  ol  space  anti  movement  interrelations. 

Design.  Apply  experiences  ot  tolor  to  everytlav 
needs— costumes,  interiors,  objects.  Stress  appropri- 
ateness. Eorm  for  specific  purposes— containers, 
packages,  utilitarian  objects.  Gonsider  torm,  text- 
ure, space.  Design  continuous  rhythmic  line  decora- 
tions as  a response  to  music,  dame  rhythm,  scri|jt 
letters. 

Draw.  Sketches  in  mass  enqjhasi/ing  interesting 
forms  seen  on  “looking"  trips.  Using  all  types  ot 
stibject  matter,  do  contour  drawing  lor  line,  torm, 
and  volume;  gesture  thawing  tor  actitm,  movement. 
Use  line  to  express  sensations,  emotions,  and  moods 
aroused  by  subject  matter  stimuli.  Work  in  a 
combination  of  media,  as  wash  with  line,  line  tie- 
fining  form,  wash  creating  space  and  volume.  De- 
velop a personal  quality  in  line  drawing.  Rubbings 
ot  pencil  or  crayon  on  paper  heltl  against  various 
textured  surfaces  to  achieve  new  texturetl  elletts. 
Gompositions  with  effect  of  space  obtained  through 
use  of  height  on  the  picture  plane:  tliminution  of 
size;  overlapping  or  recession  of  planes;  foreshort- 
ening and  convergence  of  lines. 

Graphic  arts.  Create  composition  tising  the  dis- 
tinctive tjuality  ot  line  inherent  in  each  metlia. 
Use  various  textural  effects  possible  in  these  proc- 
esses. 

Paint.  Color  interpretations  of  the  first  three 
versus  ot  the  Bible,  ot  Vone  Xoguchi's  “.Vll  the  ,\rts 
are  One”,  description  from  Hndson’s  Green  Man- 
sions. Color  associations  of  various  times  of  the 
day,  seasons  of  the  year,  anti  words  arousing  sensa- 
tions, stich  as  old,  soft,  wet,  flying,  falling,  innocent, 
benevolent,  discouragement.  Lise  color  in  jraintings 
to  express  moods  and  emotional  responses  to  visual 
stimuli.  Imaginative  landscapes  anti  pictures  in 
Iree  color:  a color  recortl  ot  memory  of  a tlream. 

Landscapes  and  city  scenes  emphasizing  basic  torms 
observetl.  Pictures  in  which  line  tlominates.  I'se 
creative  textural  effects  in  painting  tor  visual  in- 
terest, to  accent  direction  of  a plane,  to  flatten  an 
area,  for  contrast  and  enrichment. 

Comjrositions  using  aerial  perspective  to  create  feel- 
ing of  space.  Many  reactions  to  experiences  to  find 
many  ways  of  expression  and  to  develop  the  means 
most  satisfying  to  the  individual. 

Photography.  Photograms  matle  from  arrange- 
ments ot  scrap  material  exemplifying  variety  ot 
textures.  Photograph  mobiles  with  lights  cast  on 
them  to  achieve  shadow  patterns. 

Plastics.  Greate  fnnctional  form  in  relation  to  pur- 
pose and  material.  Rely  on  plastic  material  itself 
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SrGGK-STEI)  GUIDl'l)  KXPi;RlENGES 

handwriting.  The  relationship  ol  line  and  appar- 
ent movement.  What  is  meant  by  visual  and 

tactile  texture.  The  characteristics  ol  texture; 

smooth,  rough,  hard,  solt,  dull,  shiny,  transparent, 
woolly.  The  imporiance  of  respecting  and  preserv- 
ing texture  of  material  in  which  we  work.  Use  ol 
texture:  it  should  be  in  character  with  the  form 
and  color  ol  an  object,  should  emphasize  these  ele- 
ments in  relation  to  purpose;  in  painting,  lor  accent, 
contrast,  enrichment,  movement.  Develoji  an  iin- 
tlerstanding  of  the  dilference  between  two  and  three 
dimensional  space  tpialities.  The  relationship  of 
space  and  the  apparent  visual  feeling  ol  movement 
in  grajihic  art.  What  is  meant  by  organization  or 
ilesign  in  both  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  and 
what  is  meant  by  decoration  or  ornamentation. 
Considerations  that  enter  into  creating  a design- 
purpose  or  function:  what  it  is  to  express  or  to  be 
used  for;  form  best  suited  to  this  purpose;  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  materials;  expressive  of 
today,  of  the  idea  or  purpose,  of  the  individual 
creator  and  his  experiences. 

Experiment  with  color  mixing  and  blending  to  dis- 
cover individual  understanding  and  preferences. 
With  colors  to  determine  their  quality  or  vibrancy, 
their  apparent  temperature  and  weight,  their  ap- 
pearance of  advancing  and  receding,  of  expanding 
and  contrac  ting,  of  color  movement.  With  effects 
of  texture  and  various  kinds  of  light  on  color;  the 
effect  of  black  and  dark  values.  With  keying  color 
and  combinations  of  color,  considering  proportions 
of  various  colors,  values,  and  various  space  relations 
of  one  and  another.  Study  the  use  of  planes  in  the 
construction  and  representation  of  forms.  Draw  in 
mass,  construct,  model,  carve  basic  forms;  irregular 
organic  shapes,  geometric  and  simplified  natural 
forms.  Discover  appropriateness  of  form  and  ma- 
terial. /Vnalyze  apparently  complicated  structures 
into  simple  basic  forms  with  lines  of  various  c|uali- 
ties  in  diHerent  relationships;  lines  resulting  from 
dilferent  media  and  tools:  charcoal,  crayon,  pen, 
jiencil,  brush,  lithography,  etching,  block  print. 
Each  has  its  distinctive  range  of  qualities.  Lines 
on  different  basic  materials;  variety  of  papers, 
rough,  smooth,  textured,  newsprint,  water  color, 
manila,  wrapping  papers,  paper  towels.  Using 
brushes,  experiment  with  effects  to  obtain  a variety 
of  textures;  handle  brush  to  give  different  move- 
ments—twistings,  jabbings,  dry  brush,  lines,  dots, 
over  paintings,  broken  line,  crosshatching.  Com- 
binations of  various  textured  materials.  Use  of 
textured  areas  for  accent,  contrast,  enrichment,  di- 
rection in  painting.  Various  methods  for  creating 
feeling  of  s]race  and  movement.  Planning  many 
designs  for  different  purposes  to  be  carried  otit  in  a 
variety  of  media.  Study  results  to  determine  values 
and  what  caused  them. 

Graph,  chart,  list,  mmint.  Samples  of  the  same 
color  in  different  paint  mediums.  Compare  water 
color,  oil,  pastel.  Samples  of  the  same  color,  same 
jtaint  medium,  on  different  grounds  and  textures. 
Note  apparent  variations  under  differing  condi- 
tions. Line  drawing  found  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Advertisements  emjrhasizing  creative 
use  of  textures  and  collages. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

for  color  and  texture,  rather  than  on  drilling  and 
painting. 

Sculpture.  Afake  figures  of  imaginative  animals 
and  designs.  Make  use  of  natural  textures  of  ma- 
terial; quality  of  stone  veining,  grain  of  wood,  to 
emphasize  form,  function,  and  expression  of  work. 
Create  forms  which  have  feeling  of  movement  and 
space  within  them. 

Textiles.  Stripes  and  plaids  provide  line  and  form 
effects  in  weaving.  Combine  fibers  with  special  con- 
siderations of  effects  of  texture  and  color. 

JVood.  Create  forms  in  wood  suggested  by  or  grow- 
ing out  of  the  material.  Plan  projects  which  will 
involve  two  or  more  kinds  of  wood.  Select  and 
use  these  with  consideration  of  color,  grain,  and 
surface  texture. 


si:ggested  guided  experiences— cod tmi/cd 

Interview  or  invite  display  artist  of  dej^artment 
store  to  discuss  and  demonstrate  decorative  effects 
created  with  colored  plastics,  lights,  papers,  and 
paint;  painter  or  sculptor  to  discuss  how  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  work,  how  he  thinks  about  these  aes- 
thetic tools  with  which  he  works. 

Read.  Traditional  uses  of  color  anci  color  symbol- 
ism as  used  by  various  peoples,  nations,  religions; 
jjsychological  influences  of  and  reactions  to  colors; 
the  study  of  color  dynamics  and  uses  in  modern  liv- 
ing: therapeutics,  communication,  commerce,  and 
industry.  Biographies  of  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, industrial  designers.  Space  painters  of  the 
Orient  and  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  today. 

See  films,  filmstrijrs,  slides,  reproductions,  original 
objects  of  natural  materials— plants,  woods,  stones, 
fibers;  contrast  differences  of  color  between  various 
kinds-  of  material  and  nuances  of  color  within  a 
single  example. 

Nature  films  in  color,  travel  films,  “color  organ” 
presentations.  Demonstrations  or  procedure  films 
on  carving:  soap,  sculpstone,  wood;  on  modeling. 
Reproductions  and  models  of  work  by  primitive 
.Vfrican  sculpture,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Renaissance 
scidptors.  Also  study  form  and  space  in  work  of 
Epstein,  Zadkine,  Rodin,  Despiaii,  Duchamp— Vil- 
lon, Maillol,  Modigliani,  Brancusi,  Henry  Moore; 
and  in  painting  see  Piero  della  Francesca,  Massac- 
cio,  Sassetta,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michel- 
angelo, Chardin,  Cezanne,  Benton,  and  I.  Rice  Pere- 
ira. Reproductions  of  modern  artists— Braque, 
Picasso,  Juan  Gris,  who  emphasize  texture  in  their 
work.  Examples  of  well-organized  and  well-de- 
signed art.  Note  use  of  design  principles.  Real- 
ize that  these  principles  are  not  limited  to  art,  but 
operate  in  all  forms  of  human  endeavor. 

Visit.  “Looking”  trips  to  develop  awareness,  sensi- 
tivity, power  of  reaction,  aesthetic  judgment;  ob- 
serve interiors,  buildings,  nature  for  color  and 
value,  for  forms  and  lines,  for  textures,  for  space 
and  motion,  and  for  organization  and  design.  Visit 
museums  and  art  galleries  to  see  collections  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  graphic  arts,  and  utilitarian 
objects. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  BOOK  AND  THE  MAGAZINE 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


ot  Studying  the  art  products  and  processes  ot  the  publishing  industry,  iiuluding  hooks,  maga- 
zines, and  pamphlets;  ot  reducing  some  ot  these  processes  to  their  simplest  terms  so  that  they  may  become 
the  basis  ot  avocational  interests  tor  pupils;  to  help  pupils  to  develop  appreciations  ot  the  value  ol  printing 
and  publishing  in  contemporary  hie. 

Senjes  the  development  needs  of  the  pupil.  Opportunity  tor  new  experiences,  glimpse  ot  tuture  opportuni- 
ties, practice  in  concrete  manipulation,  activities  which  can  be  adjusted  to  long  or  short  attention  spans. 

.\rt  in  printing  and  publishing.  History  ot  the  book:  trom  calligraphy  and  illumination  to  linotype  and 
photo-chemical  reproduction,  trom  papyrus  to  paper,  trom  illumination  to  illustrator.  History  ot  com- 
munication. 

Problems  ot  the  publisher.  Format,  typography,  paper,  binding,  illustration,  promotion,  and  selling. 
Sources  ot  inspiration.  Reterences,  catalogs,  magazines,  newspapers,  anti  books. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Analyze  the  layouts  ot  pages  or  entire  books. 

Collect,  label,  a7id  display  examples  ot  magazines 
and  books.  Type  touts,  halttones,  linotype  slugs, 
and  line  cuts  tor  an  exhibit;  old  books,  almanacs, 
and  manuscripts. 

Discuss  magazines  and  books,  using  art  criteria; 
methods  ot  binding. 

Explore  the  attic  and  secondhand  book  stores  tor 
examples  ot  old  books,  almanacs,  manuscripts. 

Invite  the  librarian  to  demonstrate  the  binding,  re- 
pair, and  care  ot  books  and  magazines. 

Visit  various  printing  and  binding  plants,  paper 
manutacturers,  book  stores,  private  and  public  li- 
braries, and  museums. 


SUGGESTED  .\RT  EXPERIENCES 

Construct.  A book  tor  sketching,  photographs,  or 
notes;  porttolio  tor  your  tavorite  magazines;  bind 
single  sheets  in  booklet  torm;  a scroll. 

Design  title  pages,  end  papers,  chapter  headings, 
tailpieces,  illuminations. 

Draw.  Letter  a codex  using  your  club  initiation 
material.  Prepare  charts  showing  the  development 
ot  letters.  Bookplates  tor  personal  books. 

Graphic  arts.  LIsing  silk  screen  or  linoleum  blocks, 
develop  a series  ot  color  separations  to  demonstrate 
how  color  reproductions  are  made. 

Paint  book  jackets,  covers,  illustrations. 


THEATER  ARTS 

HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance.  “Theater”  today  has  become  an  all-inclusive  term  which  covers  the  vast  field  ot  dramatic  pres- 
entations trom  religious  pageantry  to  television.  Theater  activities  will  provide  emotional  stimulation  and 
satisty  the  adolescent  desire  to  resort  to  a world  ot  tantasy.  Desirable  social  habits  will  be  developed  through 
group  activity. 

Types  of  Dramatic  Productions.  Tragedy,  comedy,  tarce,  melodrama,  tantasy,  allegorv,  opera,  musical  com- 
edy, ballet,  pageantry,  ceremonials,  puppets,  marionettes,  shadow  plays,  radio,  motion  picture,  and  tele- 
vision. 

Fundamentals  of  Production.  Organization,  direction,  rehearsal,  pcrtormance.  Principles  ot  stage  design, 
equipment,  color,  lighting.  Costuming  and  make-up.  'Writing  and  producing  plays. 

History  of  the  Theater.  Origin:  tundamcntal  religious  and  dramatic  impulses  inherent  in  primitive  man. 
Ceremonial  dances  and  testivals,  shadow  plays,  Greek  theater,  the  religious  plavs,  Comedv  ot  Masks,  the 
Elizabethan  theater,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  costume  plays,  the  development  ot  drama  in  Amer- 
ica, the  theater  ot  today. 

Sources  of  Inspiration.  Historic  styles  in  costume  and  architecture,  great  plavs  ot  the  jiast,  religious,  na- 
tional and  regional  testivals,  pageants,  tolkplays  and  dances,  historic  legends  and  stories  in  the  localitv, 
the  newspaper  serial  cartoon,  educational  comic  books,  animated  cartoon  characters. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  classify,  display,  and  label.  A bulletin 
board  on  theater  arts,  photographs,  drawing,  cos- 
ttinie  sketches,  programs,  atitographs.  Examples  oi 
puppets  and  marionettes  brought  trom  home.  Ex- 
amples ol  authentic  costumes  ot  different  periods 
and  nationalities.  Photographs  Irom  magazines 
showing  character  and  nationality  types  adaptable 
tor  make-up  study.  Develop  a costume  and  make- 
up chart  tor  a i^lay. 

Discuss.  Lite  and  achievements  ot  pioneers,  lead- 
ers and  designers  in  motion  j^icture  and  theater  pro- 
ductions. The  best  motion  pictures,  plays  or  operas 
the  pupil  has  seen. 

Discuss  theater  arts  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent 
ot  the  field,  financial  return,  possible  tuture  in  the 
locality. 

Experi)ue)it  tising  various  materials,  textures,  and 
colors,  their  effect  under  daylight  and  stage  light. 
Evaluate  and  diagram  results.  Else  colored  gelatins 
tor  lighting  effects.  Study  atmosphere,  mood  cre- 
ated by  varied  light  coiidtinations.  With  make-tip, 
create  effects  ot  character,  age,  nationality.  Study 
restraint  in  amount  ot  make-up  used.  Writing, 
directing,  acting,  and  producing  original  plays, 
sketches,  pageants,  pantomimes.  The  making  ot 
animated  cartoons  in  color  drawings,  background, 
and  three-dimensional  effects. 

Explore  history  ot  stage  construction,  types  ot  sets 
used.  Consider  most  suitable  type  tor  school.  Elis- 
tory  ot  motion  jticttire,  radio,  and  television. 

Invite  the  stage  designer,  director,  make-up  artist, 
wardrobe  director  irom  the  school  or  community 
theater  tor  discussion  and  demonstration  in  the 
classroom.  A motion  picture  manager  to  talk  on 
the  process  ol  technicolor  production.  A jffiotog- 
rapher  to  talk  on  color  photography. 

Visit  the  school  stage  and  property  room.  Study 
switchboard,  lighting  effects,  types  ot  settings,  utili- 
zation ot  storage  space.  A radio  or  television  studio. 
Contrast  problems  ot  light,  make-up,  sound  effects. 
A motion  picture  theater,  stage,  and  projection 
room.  A community  theater  or  school  group  dur- 
ing rehearsal  or  while  constructing  scenery.  Attend 
the  finished  pertormance. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct.  A stage  model  to  scale,  using  colored 
gelatins  tor  lighting  effects.  Different  types  oi  stage 
sets;  interior  box  set,  exterior  Hats  and  back  drop, 
cyclorama  with  set  pieces,  drapes,  unit  or  plastic  set. 
Construction  ot  realistic,  symbolic,  and  abstract 
tonus  tor  set  pieces. 

Crafts.  Use  ol  clay,  metal,  wood,  leather,  plastics 
tor  stage  projjerties  and  accessories  (bowls,  lanterns, 
swords,  belts,  and  jewelry)  . Use  ot  inexpensive  and 
discarded  materials  to  suggest  ceramics  (papier- 
mache),  metal,  wood  and  stone  (cardboard,  paper) 
leather  (oilcloth,  sateen) . 

Draw.  Working  drawings  to  scale  tor  stage  sets, 
arrangement  ot  turniture  and  properties.  Diagrams 
ot  placement  ot  lighting.  Character  portraits  in 
charcoal  and  colored  chalk  emphasizing  tacial 
changes  created  by  make-up.  Silhouette  figures  tor 
a shadow  play.  Plan  tor  an  outdoor  theater. 

Graphic  arts.  Posters,  billboards,  program  covers 
in  silk  screen,  line  cut. 

Paint.  Costumes  and  accessories  designed  to  por- 
tray atmosphere  ot  a play  or  jaageant.  Exaggerate 
size  ot  decorative  features  for  visibility.  A back- 
drop for  a musical,  ballet  or  revue.  Interpretations 
of  celebrated  comedians,  dramatic  actors,  radio  and 
television  stars.  Impressions  ot  scenes  from  plays, 
motion  pictures,  operas,  or  ballets  which  emphasize 
a mood,  geographical  location,  or  historic  period. 

Photography.  Writing,  directing,  filming,  and  pro- 
ducing an  original  motion  picture  based  on  school 
or  community  history,  integrated  studies  in  lan- 
guage arts,  science,  or  historic  cultures. 

Sculpture.  Masks,  character  dolls,  puppets,  and 
marionettes  trom  clay,  papier-mache,  wire,  wood, 
feathers,  paper,  pipe  cleaners.  Stage  properties  and 
accessories  carved  or  modeled  in  wood,  clay,  or 
papier-mache. 

Textiles.  Design  and  decorate  costumes,  scarfs,  and 
accessories.  Consider  texture,  light  reflection  and 
absorption,  adaptability  to  character.  Wall  hang- 
ings, draperies  in  linoleum  cut,  stencil. 


JC/  DUCATION  is  the  fostering  of  growth,  but  apart  from  physical  maturation, 
growth  is  only  made  apparent  in  expression— audible  or  visible  signs  and  symbols. 
Education  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  the  cultivation  of  modes  of  expression— 
it  is  teaching  children  and  adults  how  to  make  sounds,  images,  movements,  tools, 

and  utensils And  they  are  all  processes  which  involve  art,  for  art  is  nothing 

but  the  good  making  of  sounds,  images,  etc.  The  aim  ot  education  is,  therefore, 
the  creation  of  artists— of  people  efficient  in  the  various  modes  of  expression. 

Herbert  P.:ekv>— Education  through  Art. 
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SPECIFIC  ART  AREAS 


ARCHITECTURE 

HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 
Purpose:  To  house  civilization  in  all  its  manilestations. 

Importance:  Architecture  is  built  in  response  to  human  needs  and  is  related  to  the  lite  ol  the  people  it 

serves.  It  is  an  individual  and  group  expression  of  the  time.  It  translates  the  will  of  the  epoch  into  lorm 
and  space. 

Consideration  of  f mictions:  Home,  school,  library,  museum,  indtistrial,  commercial,  transportation,  pub- 

lic recreational,  and  religious  buildings. 

Consideration  of  topography  and  climate:  Zoning  laws  and  restrictions,  harmony  with  neighboring  archi- 

tecture, influence  of  terrain  on  architectural  construction. 

Methods  of  construction:  Bearing-w'all  construction,  such  as  post  and  lintel,  round  arch,  barrel  vaidt, 

dome,  rib  vaulting,  pointed  arch,  buttress,  and  skeleton  frame  type,  such  as  cantilever  and  truss. 

For  further  elaboration  on  the  human  needs  see  the  area  of  the  home,  page  30. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Analyze  community  architecture  for  historical  de- 
tails, methods  of  construction,  materials  employed. 

Collect,  label,  and  display  photographs,  prints,  and 
plans  of  historic  and  contemporary  architectural 
expressions  of  local,  national,  and  international  cul- 
tures. 

Demonstrate  by  making  wooden  or  plaster  models 
of  various  methods  of  construction. 

Discuss  architecture  as  a career,  scope  of  the  pro- 
fession, hnancial  return,  possible  future  in  the  lo- 
cality. 

Discuss  the  historical  evolution  of  architectural 
expressions;  the  process  of  constructing  a building; 
the  sources  and  methods  of  manufacttire  of  building 
materials  such  as  bricks,  glass,  steel,  aluminum,  and 
finished  lumber;  the  planning  of  an  architectural 
design  in  relation  to  its  use. 

Invite  an  architect  and  a contractor  to  discuss  a 
building  they  are  constructing. 

Visit  the  building  under  construction  which  they 
discussed;  visit  a brick  works,  a glass  factory,  a cera- 
mics plant,  a lumber  mill,  structural  steel  works,  a 
cement  mixing  plant. 

Read  evolution  of  architecture,  the  historic  styles, 
work  of  important  architects.  Study  the  influence 
of  new  materials  on  contemporary  architectural 
styles  such  as  the  solar  home,  prefabricated  homes, 
the  parabola,  and  cantilever  construction.  Consider 
the  control  of:  sound,  heat,  light,  air,  sanitation. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  a model  for  a recreational  center  for  the 
local  community;  a shelter  in  a park  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  free  movement  of  people;  a school  bus 
shelter;  a house  for  pets,  farm  animals,  or  fowls. 

Design.  (Rendering  of  model  to  scale).  New  com- 
munity housing  to  replace  slum  areas.  Design  sheds 
to  house  farm  implements,  a combined  tvorkshop- 
garage.  Design  a highway  snack  bar. 

D raw  plans  and  elevations  for  a modern  domestic, 
commercial,  or  school  building. 

Paint  murals  in  keeping  with  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing. Plan  the  redecoration  and  repainting  of  the 
community  church. 

Sculpture.  Design  and  model  or  carve  architec- 
ttiral  sculpture  for  a community  building. 


IDEAS  FOR  ART  SERVICE 

For  a stimulating  article  on  ideas  for  Community 
Art  Service  in  a smaller  community,  you  are  invited 
to  read  “.  . . and  the  Smaller  Community"  l)v 
Dorothy  B.  Papish,  The  Art  Education  Bulletin, 
Septemlier  1950,  Vol.  7,  No.  (i,  pages  1-2. 
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CERAMICS 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Ind  ividual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  cera?nics  in  serving  man.  To  satisfy  appropriate  utilitarian  and  decorative  needs.  Uses:  table 
service,  baking  utensils,  lamp  bases,  ash  trays,  vases,  pipes,  tiles,  firebricks,  bricks,  bath  and  kitchen  hxtures, 
flower  pots,  electrical  insulators,  and  ceramic  sculpture. 

Serving  the  developmejit  needs  of  the  pupil.  Helping  the  pupil  to  understand  form;  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  skills  in  building  and  shaping  pottery.  Offering  him  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
cultural  heritage  of  peoples. 

Basic  materials  and  processes  used  in  ceramics.  Materials:  clay  and  glaze,  native  natural  clay  (mineral)  or 
commercially  prepared.  Sources:  river  beds,  foothills,  alluvial  deposits.  Clay  composition:  kaolin,  quartz, 
stone,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  flint,  sand,  barytes,  bismuth,  gypsum,  limestone,  nitre,  borax,  bone  ash,  white 
lead,  zinc  oxide,  salt,  soda,  and  potash.  Glaze  preparation:  ground,  mixed,  fritted,  reground,  colored  by 
metallic  oxides:  iron,  copper,  nickel,  antimony,  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  and  titanium.  Qualities  and 
uses  of  stoneware,  china  and  porcelain.  Stoneware:  made  from  natural  or  prepared  clay;  hard  and  vitreous. 
Used  for  crocks,  jars,  jugs,  and  tiles.  China:  made  of  clay  composed  of  kaolin,  ball  clay,  feldspar,  and  flint 
plus  a flux;  glazed  and  overglazed.  Used  for  vases,  bottles,  jars,  and  dinnerware.  Porcelain:  made  from 
specially  prepared  body  composed  of  kaolin,  ball  clay,  feldspar,  and  flint;  hard  and  vitreous.  Used  for 
vases,  sculpture,  plates.  Shaping:  by  hand,  template,  coil,  mold,  wheel,  drying,  firing,  and  glazing.  Decorat- 
ing: modeling,  carving,  piercing,  slip  painting,  sgraffito,  underglaze  and  overglaze.  Manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion: designer,  potter,  thrower,  modeler,  firer,  decorator  and  glazer.  Advertising:  display,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail selling.  Sources  of  inspiration:  historical  designs,  folk  art,  contemporary. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect  reproductions  of  well-designed  pieces  of 
pottery,  work  of  old  craftsmen  and  modern  artists; 
clippings  showing  historical  significance  and  appli- 
cation to  daily  needs;  pieces  from  local  jiotters  for 
school  museum. 

Demonstrate  work  with  students  to  show  how  clay 
objects  are  fashioned  from  a ball  of  clay,  by  using 
a template,  a coil,  press  molds,  and  throwing  on 
the  wheel.  Pouring  mold  (slip  casting)  . When 
basic  form  is  bone  dry,  show  how  to  carve,  pierce, 
slip-paint,  develop  sgraffito  design,  and  underglaze. 
When  biscuit  fired,  show  how  to  glaze  and  use  over- 
glaze;  loading  of  kiln  for  firing  biscuit  and  glaze- 
ware; use  of  stilts,  kiln  wash,  and  pyrometric  cone. 

Discuss  ceramics  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent  of 
the  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in  the 
locality. 

Discuss  ceramics  in  the  home.  Kitchen  sinks,  bath- 
room fixtures,  tiles  or  bricks  for  fireplace,  lamp 
bases,  vases  and  ceramic  sculpture.  Architecture: 
cement  blocks,  bricks,  terra  cotta  tiles  (for  roof), 
terra  cotta  decorations  on  buildings,  pipes  (for 
water  and  sewer  connections)  . Personal  accessories: 
jewelry  appropriate  for  cotton  dresses,  clay  pipes 
(Colonial,  Irish)  . Consumer  guidance:  tinderstand- 
ing of  potter’s  marks  on  base  of  work  as  required 
by  government.  Consitleration  of  use  before  buy- 
ing; art  versus  money  values. 

Experiment  to  determine  individual  interests  and 
develop  them,  using  white,  buff,  red,  or  black  moist 
clay  and  slip.  Consider  method  of  use  and  shape  of 
object  depending  on  use. 

Interview  or  invite  craftsmen  of  the  community  to 
lecture  and  demonstrate. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— CO?? 

Draw  plans  for  design  and  decorations  for  bowls, 
vases,  animal  and  human  figures,  group  of  figures, 
tiles,  ash  trays,  boxes,  and  jewelry. 

Home  accessories.  Lamp  bases,  ornaments,  con- 
ceived in  relation  to  period  and  type  of  room, 
furniture,  wall  paper,  rug,  draperies,  color;  outdoor 
ornaments,  figurines,  birdbaths,  and  sundials. 

Paint  slip  and  sgraffito  decoration.  Free  experi- 
ment with  clay  and  glaze  combinations;  psychologi- 
cal and  symbolical  motifs. 

Sculpture.  Figures  or  groups  in  the  round;  in  bas- 
relief  for  plaques,  tiles,  firebricks,  serving  tables, 
candle  holders  to  be  used  for  table  settings  or 
mantel  decorations.  Jewelry  accessories  for  costum- 
ing. 


SUGGE.STED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— CO??  thzwed 

Line.  The  use  of  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and  curved 
line  for  a good  design.  Surface  decorations  best 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  objects  and  purpose. 

Pattern  and  texture.  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian, 
Mexican,  Pennsylvania  German,  contemporary. 
Colors.  Textures:  smooth,  rough,  glossy,  dull 

(matte,  semimatte,  mottled)  . Sample  all  types  of 
glazes  before  actual  application. 

See  films,  slides,  reproductions  to  develop  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  materials  and  proc- 
esses used  in  the  making  of  ceramics.  Borrow 
collections  of  originals  from  parents,  individuals, 
commercial  establishments. 

Visit  potteries,  chemical  plants,  glassworks,  mu- 
seums, stores,  private  studios;  see  how  clay  is  pre- 
pared, shaping  of  objects,  how  molds  are  made, 
glazes  compounded,  methods  of  decorating,  firing, 
whether  for  personal  expression  or  mass  production. 
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DRAWING 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Use.  Drawing  is  a tool,  lire  image  is  mental,  the  drawing  process  jMiysical.  Dratving  is  the  luiulamcntal 
instrument  ot  all  graphic  expression,  and  provides  a language  that  is  understood  universalh. 

Clear  Concepts.  The  student  achieves  much  through  careful  observation  and  mental  recording.  .V  lich 
imagination  is  acquired  by  those  tvho  continually  exercise  it  in  graphic  expression. 

Materials.  Pencil,  pastel,  charcoal,  tempera,  pen,  brush,  chalk,  crayon,  conte,  knife,  moileling  ttjo'.s,  ink, 
paper,  canvas,  clay,  stone,  wood,  metal  acids,  instruments  of  precision. 

Sources.  Drawing  found  in  caves,  on  bone,  in  tombs,  museums,  private  collections.  In  the  works  ol  excellent 
draftsmen  such  as:  Botticelli,  Holbein,  Diirer,  Brueghel,  Rembrandt,  Michelangehj,  l intoretto,  Da  \’inci, 
Rubens,  Millet,  Poussin,  Corot,  Watteau,  Rodin,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  \'an  Gogh,  Matisse,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Picasso,  Brindle,  Artzybasheff. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUCiGESTED  GUIDED  E.XPERIENCES 

Collect;  label,  and  display.  Many  types  of  drawings: 
pencil,  lithograph,  etching,  pastel,  scratchboard, 
cartoon,  fashion,  architectural,  artist’s  layout 
sketches  and  drawings. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  see, 
as  related  to  his  ability  to  express.  The  variety  and 
qualities  of  various  materials  available.  Discuss 
drawings  made  by  w'ell-known  artists  in  regard  to 
line,  contour,  and  graphic  combinations.  Discuss 
layouts,  thumbnail  sketches,  and  how  they  develop 
into  finished  designs  and  drawings.  Discuss  various 
techniques  and  various  media  used  in  depicting 
such  textures  as:  hair,  skin,  stone,  rope,  feathers, 
glass,  leaves,  bark,  and  ivory. 

Discuss  drawing  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent  of 
the  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in  the 
locality. 

Experiment  with  all  kinds  of  drawing  media:  ])en, 
pencil,  crayons,  chalk;  their  possibilities,  uses,  and 
effectiveness.  Use  pencils  of  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness in  all  kinds  of  strokes  and  techniques  used  in 
making  drawings  involving:  contours,  gestures,  flash 
pose,— modeled,  memory,  and  action.  Drawings  ol: 
draperies,  muscles,  body  structures,  head,  arm,  leg, 
knee,  foot,  eye,  ear,  as  well  as  figures  and  landscapes. 
Experiment  with  light  and  shade,  straight  line, 
curves,  and  broken  lines,  color  and  mixed  media. 
Develop  visual  and  motor  coordination,  personal 
discrimination  in  choice  of  materials  best  suited  to 
the  individual. 

Visit  studios  of  painters,  commercial  artists,  archi- 
tects, cartoonists,  showcard  and  sign  writers,  de- 
signers and  illustrators,  art  galleries,  museums, 
private  collections,  libraries  of  prints.  See  drawings, 
etchings,  and  lithographs.  Visit  stores  selling  prints 
and  reproductions. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIE.NCES 

D raw.  Pupils  collect  and  arrange  objects  in  which 
they  have  a special  interest.  Observe  and  draw  in 
terms  of  texture:  plant  and  nature  forms,  leaves, 
stems,  ferns,  stones,  trees.  To  gain  “the  feel”,  move- 
ment, action  and  attitude,  have  pupils  pose  singly 
and  in  groiqrs  for  gesture  drawings.  Draw  costume 
and  fashion  figures.  Memory  drawings  of  people, 
animals,  things,  and  places  that  have  been  observed. 
Choose  a stdrject  or  forms  in  which  the  drawing 
hts  the  medium,  such  as:  charcoal  for  rough  stone, 
pastel  for  soft  silk,  chalk  for  fur,  pen  and  ink  for 
contours,  and  crayons  for  slickness.  Using  manv 
media,  draw  familiar  and  interesting  aspects  ol  the 
home,  such  as:  washday,  breakfast,  getting  awake, 
cleaning  the  house.  Drawings  on  special  surfaces: 
etchings  on  metal  and  celluloid,  scratchboard, 
coquille,  craftint,  and  other  textures.  Drawing  from 
imagination  after  a poem  or  story  has  been  read, 
after  a place  or  action  has  been  described.  Carica- 
tures of  people  and  animals.  One  and  multiple 
frame  cartoons.  Drawings  expressing:  mood, 

atmosphere,  season,  and  time.  Portraits  of  people, 
animals,  and  nature  forms. 

Layouts,  thumbnail  sketches,  drawings  to  scale,  and 
working  drawings  of  houses,  interiors,  exteriors, 
and  of  designs  for  textiles,  wallpaper,  grills.  Draw 
abstractions  involving  contrasts  of  straight  and 
curved  forms  interpreting  rhythm  and  motion. 

Draw  objects  “felt”  but  not  seen,  such  as  handling 
a piece  of  modern  wood  sculpture  while  blinti- 
folded. 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Ind  ividual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  graphic  arts  to  man:  To  record  in  drawing  and  in  words  man’s  aesthetic  achievements  in 
thought  and  action.  Uses:  Mnltiple  prints  ior  decoration,  greeting  cards,  bookplates,  illustrations  ior  year- 
books and  newspapers,  programs,  place  cards. 

Basic  processes  and  materials  used  in  the  graphic  arts,  relief  process:  wood  cut,  linoleum  block,  zinc  and 
copper  haUtone  cuts,  type.  Poplar  or  basswood  (for  beginners) , cherry  or  walnut  (for  advanced),  battle- 
ship linolenm;  gouges,  brayer,  printing  ink,  press.  Materials  for  photo-engraving  should  be  discussed. 
INTAGLIO  process:  etching,  aquatint,  engraving  wood  or  metal,  dry  point,  mezzotint,  rotogravure  or  photo- 

gravure. Discarded  dentist’s  tools,  nitric  acid,  wax,  asphaltum,  gravers,  rosin,  press,  planographic  process: 
lithography,  offset  lithography,  monotype  (monotint),  hectograph,  collotype.  Limestone,  zinc,  litho  crayon, 
gelatin,  press.  A knowledge  of  the  mechanical  methods  for  securing  multiple  prints  (photo-engraving, 
rotogravure  or  photogravure,  offset  lithography,  collotype)  will  evoke  a greater  appreciation  for  commercial 
art.  photographic:  blueprint,  black  and  white  or  color,  helio  print,  photogram.  Simplified  darkroom 

equipment,  stencil:  paper,  metal,  silk  screen,  mimeograph.  Silk-screen  equipment  for  serigraphy  (the 
free  stencil  method  for  multiple  prints) , oil-board,  copper  foil. 

Sources  for  inspiration.  Books,  mnsenms,  galleries,  engraving  plants,  newspapers,  magazines,  stores. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GLIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect  and  identify  examples  of  different  kinds  of 
graphic  arts,  secure  step-by-step  examples  of  mate- 
rial involved  in  the  making  of  a line  cut  and  half- 
tone, photo-engraving,  a print  and  the  discontinued 
])late  for  an  etching;  examples  of  photograms,  color 
sequences  for  serigraph. 

Demonstrate  those  direct  graphic  arts  in  which  the 
artist  is  able  to  see  the  job  through  drawing  to 
printing. 

Experiment  with  potato  and  stick  printing  prepara- 
tory to  linoleum  and  wood  block  cutting;  photo- 
gram  prior  to  photography;  celluloid  as  a prelimi- 
nary to  limestone  lithography. 

Invite  local  photographer,  printer,  graphic  artist, 
or  engraver  to  discuss  his  art  with  pupils. 

Discuss  graphic  arts  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent 
of  the  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in  the 
locality. 

Secure  traveling  exhibitions  of  graphic  arts. 

See  motion  picture  depicting  the  various  graphic 
processes. 

Visit  local  printing  shop,  engraving  plant,  news- 
paper, artist’s  studio,  department  or  book  stores, 
mnsenms. 

See  slides,  filmstrips,  films,  television  of  activities 
in  leather  shop,  studio,  and  industry. 

I'isit  leather  stores,  department  stores,  tannery, 
craftsman  shops,  saddlery,  riding  chib,  harness 
shops,  shoemaker,  and  see  the  leather  in  the  proc- 
esses of  being  finished  and  in  the  finished  product. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  a box  camera,  a press  from  discarded 
washing  machine  wninger,  frame  for  serigraphy. 

Design  photogram  designs  for  cloth,  wallpaper, 
package  wrapping.  Calendars  employing  any  of 
several  grajrhic  media.  Photo  montage. 

Make  prints  in  various  graphic  arts  media;  celluloid, 
copper  or  zinc  etching;  zinc  or  limestone  litho- 
graphs; monotints  (metal)  or  monoprints  (glass)  ; 
white  line  wood  print,  .serigraphs,  linoleum  or  wood 
block  prints. 

Mount  prints  for  exhibits,  gifts,  competitions. 


I Art  in  the  Life  of  the  School 

‘"One  cannot  draiu  a sharp  line  between  art  as  com- 
'munication  and  art  as  a contribution  to  other 
activities;  frecjiiently  the  contribution  it  makes  to 
a school  paper,  for  example,  or  a safety  campaign 
or  a housing  project  in  the  social  studies  is  a form 
of  communication  as  well  as  one  of  decoration  or 
beautification.  The  number  of  school  activities  to 
luhich  art  can  and  does  contribute  is  legion.  Any 
work  m the  crafts  inherently  calls  upon  a sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  skill  in  artistic  expression  for 
adequate  realization.  The  various  aspects  of  home- 
making, the  preparation  and  serxnng  of  foods,  the 
making  of  clothing,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  house 
can  make  wide  use  of  artistic  sense  and  skill.” 

Carleton  Washburne  in  “Art  Tn  The  Life  of  The 

Schooh”  The  Art  Education  Bulletin  Yearbook, 

issue  1950,  page  63. 
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LEATHER 


HUMAN  NEEDS;  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  leather  in  senhng  the  personal^  household , and  industrial  needs  of  nuni.  L'setl  lor:  shoes, 
furniture,  saddles,  clothing,  accessories,  luggage,  household  articles,  bookbinding,  intlustry. 

Basic  materials  and  processes.  Materials:  leather,  laces,  thongs,  dyes,  buttons,  lining  material,  glue,  lac- 
quer, acids,  gasoline,  fishskin,  and  felts.  Tools:  hand  tools,  as  edging  tool  or  beseler,  carpenter's  s(|uare, 
cutting  board,  oil  stone,  tin  snips  or  florist’s  shears,  slit  punches,  clrive  jninches,  revolving  udre  puiuhes, 
scjueeze-type  punch,  mallet,  hammer,  large  awl,  small  vise,  center  punch,  hand  drill,  skinning  knife, 
marble  or  glass  slab,  needle  fdes,  creaser,  square  file,  triangidar  file.  .Stamping  and  machine  tools.  S(jurces: 
hides  from  animals— calfskin,  cowhide,  oxhide,  sheepskin,  goatskin,  horsehicle,  elkskin,  pigskin,  tloeskin,  alli- 
gator, vellum,  steerhide,  Spanish  or  mission  steerhide,  sealskin,  deerskin,  chamois,  ostrich,  lizard,  .Morocco 
goat.  Decoration:  flat  modeling,  embossing,  braiding,  weaving,  knotting,  creasing,  stamping,  stippling, 
hot  point  work,  outline  cutting,  incising,  carving,  cut-out  work,  applicpieing,  inlaying,  and  blind  tooling. 
Types,  properties,  and  processes.  Texture,  blemishes,  different  thicknesses,  different  colors,  adaptable  to 
stain  or  tooling,  dull  or  glossy  surfaces,  pliability,  permanence,  toughness,  lining  and  construction  leather. 
Leathers  are  tanned  with  bark,  vegetable,  chemical  chrome,  chamois,  and  oil.  Leathers  are  finished  by 
cleaning,  dyeing,  waxing,  and  polishing.  Manufacture  and  distribution.  Designer  of  new  styles  and  workers 
associated  with  the  leather  industry  in  mass  production  or  home  craft  industry.  Development  of  distribu- 
tion center  for  the  home  craftsman. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  samples  of  leather  objects 
from  different  countries.  Make  a comparative  study 
of  the  workmanship. 

Demojistrate  through  use  of  materials  and  processes 
how  a leather  object  is  made. 

Discuss  advertisements  of  leather  goods  that  are 
made  by  machinery  and  those  made  by  hand.  Study 
the  values  of  historical  uses  of  leather  such  as:  pre- 
historic man,  Arabian  civilization,  the  American 
Indian. 

Discuss  leatherworking  as  a vocation  or  avocation, 
extent  of  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in 
the  locality. 

Experiment  with  different  skins,  dyes,  tools  on  scrajj 
material  before  a project  is  designed. 

Interview  a leather  craftsman  of  the  community. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  leather  pocketbooks,  wallets,  clothing, 
ornaments,  belts,  key  cases,  watch  bands,  book- 
marks, coin  purses,  letter  cases,  camera  cases,  picture 
frames,  albums,  brief  cases,  book  covers,  table  cov- 
ers, boxes,  knife  sheaths,  ax  sheaths,  dog  collars, 
arm  guards,  gloves,  cigarette  holders,  tobacco 
pouches,  book  bags,  desk  sets,  book  ends,  lanq^s, 
and  knife  handles. 

Draw  a working  drawing  of  a functional  leather 
object  according  to  the  properties  of  leather  and 
type  of  decoration  to  be  used. 

Sculpture.  Carve  bas-relief  themes  for  -wall  decora- 
tions. 


METAL 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Ind  ividual  and  Social  Understandings 


Driportance.  The  durability,  strength  and  safety  of  metals  have  caused  them  to  be  used  unit  ersally  in  gov- 
ernment, commerce,  and  industry.  From  the  mines  of  the  Mesabi  to  the  wrought-iron  lamp,  from  the  blast 
furnace  to  the  steel  scalpel,  and  from  the  Bessemer  converter  to  the  copper  bowl,  the  intertlejicndence  of 
laborers,  craftmen,  surgeons,  and  designers  is  greatly  influenced  through  the  use  of  metals.  The  use  of 
metals  for  craft  and  construction  work  in  the  schools  is  a source  of  pleasurable  experience  and  therapeutic 
benefit. 

Basic  materials  and  tools.  Metallic  materials  Irom  ores  and  alloys:  iron,  copper,  lead,  aluminum,  tin,  zinc, 
steel,  bronze,  brass,  pewter,  britannia  metal,  chromium,  nickel,  gold,  and  platinum.  Tools:  ball-jieen 
hammers,  hand  shears,  files,  cold  chisels,  hacksaws  and  blades,  hand  drills,  soldering  bits,  pliers,  Bunsen 
burners.  (Space  will  determine  additional  equipment,  as  anvils,  tongs,  jeweler’s  saws,  bench  grinders.) 
Properties:  hardness,  malleability,  ductility,  conductivity  of  heat  and  electricity,  lustrous.  Processes:  min- 
ing, smelting,  pouring,  rolling;  shaped  through  pressure,  raising,  die-shaping,  molding,  stamping,  cutting, 
sawing,  filing,  drilling,  soldering,  riveting.  Decoration:  etching,  hammering,  chasing,  repousse,  enameling, 
chemical  coloring,  polishing. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collects  classify,  display,  and  label  illustrations  and 
photographs  troni  magazines  and  catalogs  showing 
use  of  metal  products  in  industrial  design.  Samples 
ot  metal  products  brought  Irom  home.  Compare. 

Discuss  metalworking  as  a vocation  or  avocation, 
extent  of  the  field,  hnancial  return,  possible  future 
in  the  locality. 

Experiment  with  metal  samples  as  to  use,  working 
process,  durability,  color,  surface,  texture  to  de- 
termine suitability  for  design. 

Explore  the  origin,  source,  and  history  of  metals 
anti  alloys.  Use  as  utensils  for  cooking  and  table 
wear;  in  mamdacture  as  in  wire  and  nails;  in 
utilities  as  in  water  pipes  and  faucets;  in  industrial 
design  as  in  refrigerators  and  razors;  in  historic 
ornament  as  in  leaded  windows  and  hinges;  in 
decoration  and  design.  Use  of  tin  cans  and  scrap 
metal. 

Invite  craftsmen  to  visit  and  demonstrate  in  class- 
room. 

Skills  developed  in  handling  metals  and  tools,  saw- 
ing, hammering,  etching,  bending,  polishing. 

Visit  shop  or  department  store  where  metal  articles 
are  sold;  examine  materials  used,  design,  function, 
jrrice,  adaptability.  Hardware  stores,  plumber, 
blacksmith.  Make  an  inventory  of  all  metal  prod- 
ucts observed;  consider  process  of  construction;  cast- 
ing, forging.  Craftsmen,  studios  and  workshops 
specializing  in  metal.  Reproductions  of  antique 
brass,  wrought  iron,  jewelry.  Consider  consumer 
cost,  equipment,  recjuired  training. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  objects  formed  by  combining  metal  with 
wood,  textiles,  and  jalastics.  Model  for  a modern 
car,  Pullman,  or  plane.  A medal  or  pin  for  school 
atldetics.  A functional  sugar  and  creamer.  A stair 
rail,  lamp  base  or  sundial.  Jewelry:  bracelets,  pins, 
rings,  buckles;  bent,  hammered,  sawed,  etched. 
Bowls,  trays,  book  ends,  movable  toys.  Abstract  or 
interpretive  forms  by  cutting  and  bending  tin  cans. 
Gartlen  markers,  table  decorations,  Christmas  orna- 
ments. Collage  combining  metal  scraps  and  wire. 
A weathervane  or  outdoor  sign  in  wrought  iron. 
Expressions  in  metal  foil,  embossed,  repousse. 

Draw  a working  drawing  for  a metal  object,  ciga- 
rette box,  tray;  show  top,  front,  side,  and  perspec- 
tive in  scale.  Letters  and  numerals  for  a wrought- 
iron  sign;  necessity  of  supporting  or  attaching 
letters.  Preliminary  sketches  and  drawings  for  let- 
ter openers,  rings,  pins. 

Graphic  arts.  Etching  on  metal  plates,  engraving. 

Paint.  Rendering  in  color  showing  metallic  surface, 
high  lights.  Similar  expressions  in  scratchboard. 

Sculpture.  Casting  in  bronze.  Expression  through 
moliiles,  stabiles,  wire,  repousse. 


H The  Atomic  Bomb  and  Creative  Talents 

“The  atomic  bomb  is  not  the  most  poiuerful  force 
in  the  world.  The  most  powerful  force  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  the  unique  individual  creative 
talents  of  the  mdividual—men  a7id  women  who 
comprise  this  world.  These  talents  are  the  source 
of  all  of  our  creative  poioer.” 

From  an  address  by  Dean  Earnest  A.  Melby,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University.  . “Art  in 
General  Education.”  1949  Yearbook  of  the  Eastern 
Arts  Association,  page  14. 


PAINTING 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose.  To  introduce  the  pupils  to  one  of  the  oldest  means  of  expression.  To  guide  them  in  expressing 
their  feelings,  desires,  and  aspirations  in  paint  and  to  appreciate  the  exj^ressions  of  others.  To  give  pupils 
a most  satisfying  means  of  recreation  and  relaxation. 

Basic  materials  and  tools.  Media:  watercolor,  gouache,  pastel,  egg  or  casein  tempera,  fresco,  encaustic,  and 
oil.  Tools  and  supports:  brushes,  knives,  rags„  paper,  wood,  canvas,  masonite,  metal,  plaster.  Vehicles  and 
adhesives:  water,  oil,  varnishes,  resins,  gum  arabic,  casein,  turpentine,  and  wax. 

Types  of  painting.  Ancient:  prehistoric  fresco,  Egyptian  murals,  Greek  vase  paintings  and  frescoes,  Roman 
portraits.  Medieval:  Persian  miniatures,  Chinese  silk  paintings,  Japanese  prints,  Byzantine  mosaics,  en- 
amels, and  frescoes.  Renaissance:  Sacred  and  profane  painting,  primitives  and  virtuosos,  religion  to  realism. 
Gothic  and  baroque,  genre  and  intimate  landscape,  fashionable  j^ortraits  and  court  scenes,  American  primi- 
tive, ceremonial,  and  documentary.  Modern:  romantic  movement,  realism,  impressionism,  postimpression- 
ism, cubism,  futurism,  abstraction,  expressionism,  surrealism. 

Dnportarice  to  the  pupils.  Opportunity  for  new  experiences,  fads  and  extremes,  to  resort  to  fantasy,  to  enjoy 
concrete  manipulation  of  materials,  to  plan  and  learn  by  doing,  to  work  in  an  individual  manner  to 
achieve  emotional  balance,  to  experiment  with  expression  in  art. 

Sources  of  inspiration.  Museums,  schools,  homes,  reproductions,  books,  history  of  art,  biographies. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display.  Consult  magazines  and 
organize  a collection  o£  color  reproductions  illus- 
trating the  development  of  different  movements  in 
art. 

Discuss  the  pictures  of  masters  to  find  their  means 
of  composition.  Various  kinds  and  functions  of 
paintings. 

Experi?jient.  Explore  ways  of  self-expression  in  the 
various  media.  Color  relationships.  Images  from 
various  points  of  view  in  one  painting.  Perspective 
and  plastic  recession  in  paintings.  Negative  and 
positive  shapes  in  painting.  Create  movement  by 
using  static  and  dynamic  planes.  Explore  open  and 
closed  pattern.  Use  underpainting  and  glazes  in 
addition  to  direct  painting. 

Invite  local  artists  to  exhibit,  discuss,  and  demon- 
strate their  approach  to  expression  in  the  media. 

Discuss  painting  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent  of 
field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in  the  locality. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Painting.  Using  the  medium  of  the  pupils’  choice, 
create  paintings  based  on  individual  experiences 
within  the  environment:  self-portraits,  portraits, 
figure  groups,  still-lifes,  landscapes,  architectural 
landscapes,  genre,  seascapes,  animal  and  nature 
forms.  Encourage  a variety  of  approaches  to  ex- 
pression such  as:  memory,  imagination,  emotion, 
fantasy,  elemental  forces,  abstraction,  nonobjective, 
realism.  Mural  or  wall  painting.  Using  tempera 
or  oil  media  paint  individual  or  group  murals  for 
specific  locations. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— Continued 

See  motion  pictures  of  lives  of  artists,  art  demon- 
strations. Refer  to  bibliography  for  circulating  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings. 

Visit  museums,  stores,  private  collections,  artists  in 
the  community. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose.  To  guide  pupils  in  the  use  and  broad  scope  of  photography.  To  guide  pupils  in  understanding 
the  photographic  processes:  exposing,  developing,  printing,  mounting,  and  exhibiting  pictures. 

Importance  to  the  pupil.  Opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  self-assurance,  development  of  greater  atten- 
tion span,  participation  in  desirable  group  membership,  integration  of  the  self,  and  learning  by  doing. 

Materials  and  tools.  Cameras:  box,  folding,  reflex,  press,  view,  miniature,  stereo,  and  motion  picture. 
Lenses:  simple  meniscus,  achromatic  doublet,  aplanat  R.R.,  anastigmat,  wide  single,  telephoto,  and 

portrait.  Films:  ordinary,  orthochromatic,  panchromatic  color.  Papers:  chloride,  bromide,  and  chloro- 
sodium  carbonate,  borax,  sodium,  or  potassium  hydroxide.  The  preservative— sodium  sulfite.  The  restrainer 
— potassium  bromide.  Printers  and  enlargers:  contact  printers,  condenser,  or  diffuser  enlarger.  Projectors, 
viewers.  Light  measurement— tables  and  photoelectric  cell  meters. 

Sources  of  information.  Encyclopedia  and  other  reference  books,  magazines,  camera  clubs,  exhibitions. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  photographs  showing 
compositional  features,  subject  matter,  and  tech- 
niques. 

Construct  a darkroom  aud  studio. 

Pinhole  camera. 

Discuss  the  photography  in  school  publications  with 
a view  to  improvement. 

Discuss  photography  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent 
of  the  field,  financial  return;  possible  future  in  the 
locality.  The  camera  as  a tool  for  self-expression. 

Experiment.  Snapshots,  time  exposures,  and  double 
exposures.  Various  exposure  times  in  relation  to 
different  lens  openings.  Show  in  photograph  how 
lens  opening  affects  depth  of  field. 

Read.  Study  the  history  of  photography,  including 
the  contribution  of  Alfred  Stieglitz. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Photography.  Create  photograms.  Expose,  develop, 
and  print  pictures  of  the  different  types  of  subjects: 
yearbook,  school  events,  moods  of  nature,  diffused 
and  detailed  pictures. 

Construct  a montage  from  a group  of  photographs. 
Commercial  advertisements  using  the  photograph. 
Photograph  school  life  for  public  relations  bulletin. 
Slides  and  motion  picture  of  school  activities. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— COD //micd 

Visit  photographic  studio  to  see  various  processes. 
Motion  pictures  for  examples  of  fine  photography. 
Engraving  plant  to  see  how  photographs  may  be 
prepared  for  printing  in  newspapers. 
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PLASTICS 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  plastics  in  providing  new  designs  for  living  and  industry.  Used  for:  furniture,  decorations, 
clothing  accessories,  vases,  utilitarian  objects,  desk  sets,  pocketbook  handles,  trays,  and  for  industrial  uses. 

Basic  materials  and  processes.  Plastic  dyes,  cement,  drill  press,  linoleum  block  press,  paper  cutter,  pumice, 
automobile  wax,  buffing  wheel,  metal  lathe,  grinding  head,  circular  saw,  hand  drill,  hies,  jig  saw,  jeweler’s 
saw,  coping  saw,  hacksaw,  hne-toothed  and  hack  saw.  Most  of  the  plastics  are  produced  by  a chemical 
action  of  coal,  air,  and  water.  General  types  of  plastics:  cellulose,  synthetic  resin,  protein,  natural  resin. 
Some  suited  for  art:  lumarith,  tenite.  Incite,  plexiglas,  bakelite  cast,  resins,  catalin,  koroseal  and  castolite. 
Properties:  uniform  texture,  flexibility,  depth  of  color  or  crystal  clarity,  lively  sparkle,  transparency  or 
opaque  colors,  durability,  light  weight,  warm  to  touch,  tasteless,  and  odorless.  Processes  used  in  plastics: 
sawing,  hling,  drilling,  threading,  tapping,  sanding,  turning,  grooving,  routing,  shaping,  planing,  clean- 
ing, ashing,  polishing,  buffing,  cementing,  heating,  bending,  and  forming  with  hands.  Decorating  by 
engraving,  embossing,  carving,  inlaying,  dip  dyeing,  etching,  and  cut-out  forms. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect  samples  of  plastics,  advertisements  of  objects 
from  papers  and  magazines;  and  exhibit. 

Demonstrate.  Have  a skilled  craftsman  demon- 
strate how  plastics  can  be  made  into  a usable 
article. 

Discuss  flexibility  and  texture  of  the  plastic. 

Discuss  plastics  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent  of 
the  held,  hnancial  return,  possible  future  in  the 
locality. 

Experiment.  Give  pupil  a piece  of  scrap  plastic 
and  allow  him  to  experiment  with  it  before  an 
article  is  designed  for  use. 

Intervieio  or  discuss  with  manufacturers,  designers, 
and  artists  the  possibilities  of  plastics  in  the  future. 

See  an  exhibit  of  plastics,  or  slides,  hlms  or  a tele- 
vision show,  showing  how  plastics  are  made  and 
functional  objects  are  producetl. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  a vase  according  to  the  properties  of  the 
plastics,  jewelry  box,  signs  for  industry,  brackets, 
ornaments,  cigarette  box,  memo  sheets  holder,  book 
ends,  towel  racks. 

Etching.  Dry-point  etching  on  plexiglas. 

Paint  on  plastic  a mural  for  wall  decoration  in  your 
school,  home,  or  a public  building. 

Sculpture.  Form  decorations  for  a table  setting,  a 
lamp  base,  book  ends,  or  a piece  of  jewelry.  Ab- 
stract sculpture. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— COt? tin Wed 

Select  materials  that  could  be  combined  with 
plastics. 

Visit  factories,  department  stores,  schools,  shops, 
and  craft  centers  where  plastics  are  made  or  sold. 


SCULPTURE 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Ind  ividual  and  Social  Understandings 


Purpose.  To  give  pupils  experience  in  creative  expression  dealing  directly  with  volumes  and  voids;  expe- 
rience in  modeling  and  sculpture  as  a means  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation;  to  appreciate  the  three-dimen- 
sional expression  of  others;  and  to  understand  the  importance  and  place  of  sculpture  in  the  community. 

Importance  to  the  pupils.  Understanding  of  cultural  heritage,  employing  concrete  manipulation,  develop- 
ing high  ideals  (through  analysis  of  character  for  symbolic  representation),  personal  integration,  exjreri- 
menting  with  expression  in  art. 

Materials  and  tools.  Media:  wood,  stone,  metal,  plastic,  clay,  paper,  plaster,  soft  stone,  plasticine  and 
papier-mache.  Tools:  chisels,  gouges,  sweeps,  rasps,  hies,  hammers,  modeling  tools,  furnaces,  and  kilns. 

Types  of  sculpture.  Modeling  or  building  up  (synthetic),  sculpture  or  cutting  away  (analytic),  casting, 
constructing  (mobiles,  stabiles),  relief— low,  high,  in  the  round,  contemporary,  and  historical. 

Sources  of  inspiration.  Monumental,  architectural,  small  sculpture,  jDast  and  present,  and  new  materials. 
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UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  ACTIVITIES 

Experiment  with  the  materials  o£  sculpture. 

Explore  the  vicinity  in  which  you  live  for  possible 
sculpture  materials. 

See  films  demonstrating  the  techniques  of  sculpture; 
exhibitions  of  sculpture;  a sculptor,  wood  carver,  or 
stone  cutter  at  work. 

Discuss  sculpture  as  a career  or  avocation,  extent  of 
the  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in  the 
locality. 

Study  the  work  of  famous  sculptors  to  find  out  their 
methods. 

J'isit  a monument  works,  museum  gallery,  studio, 
parks. 


SUGGESTED  AKT  ACIIX'IIIES 

Sculpture.  Model  and  sculpture  in  various  media 
using  dillering  comjiositional  a|qiroaches  siuli  as: 
rhythm,  conflict,  peace,  aspiration. 

Design  a model  for  a lintel  for  entrance  to  school, 
post  office,  or  jniblic  building. 

Construct  papier-mache  window  displays,  year- 
books,  commercial  art.  Carve  plaster  reliefs  and  in 
the  round.  Cast  in  plaster  models  created  in  clay. 
Carve  in  wood  abstract  forms  suggested  by  the  orig- 
inal shape  and  grain. 

Papier-mache  masks  for  Halloween,  modeling, 
stage  properties,  holiday  decorations,  small  models, 
puppets. 

Garden  sculpture  and  other  small  sculpture  to 
enrich  sundial,  birdbath,  fish  pond. 

Afocleling  caricatures  from  discarded  materials. 


TEXTILES 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Importance  of  textiles.  To  serve  the  protective,  decorative,  and  industrial  needs  of  man.  Used  for— 
draperies,  upholstery,  wall  coverings,  carpets,  clothing,  accessories,  laces,  trimmings,  notions,  hosiery,  shoes, 
hats,  elastics,  fireproof  and  waterproof  cloth,  luggage,  ropes,  cords,  parachutes,  window  screens,  auto  seat 
covers,  tire  cords,  elastic  insulation,  protective  pipe  coverings,  soundproofing. 

Study  of  textiles  motivates  the  pupil:  to  try  new  experiences,  to  assert  self  as  individual,  to  aid  growing- 
inward  interest  in  self,  to  develop  a feeling  of  security  in  creative  ability,  to  satisfy  pupil's  desire  for  success. 

Effect  of  social  and  economic  changes:  availability,  cost,  taxes,  substitutes  and  vogue  of  new  materials. 

Sources  of  material:  Animals  (wool  and  silk) , plant  (cotton,  linen,  hemp,  jute),  mineral  (glass  and  as- 
bestos) , man-made  (rayon,  nylon,  cellophane)  . 

Processing  from  fiber  to  fabric.  Securing  basic  material:  shearing  or  jiicking,  fillers  from  asbestos  rock  and 
melted  glass,  man-made  synthetic  fibers.  Making  of  thread:  wasliing  fibers,  combing  or  carding,  tivisting 
or  spinning  fibers  into  thread.  Knitting  and  weaving  of  thread:  darning,  Indian,  T-D,  card,  waffle,  knitting, 
and  harness  looms. 

Patents,  labels,  guarantees.  Federal  regulations;  contents;  crease  resistant,  preshrunk,  mothproof,  water- 
proof, flameproof,  chemicalproof,  and  acidproof. 

Manufacture  and  distribution.  Designers,  creative  printing,  indi\idual  and  group  weaving,  mass  prodm- 
tion  of  weaving.  Advertising  (illustrators,  store  display,  retail  selling). 

Design  for  textiles.  Printing:  block,  roller,  stencil.  Weaving:  war])  and  woof  threads.  Dyeing:  batik,  tie- 
dye.  Painting;  appliquG  embroidery. 

Sources  of  designs.  Historic,  national,  contemporary  modes  of  expression.  Xcw  matciials. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Collect,  label,  and  display  clippings  showing  his- 
torical development  of  fabrics  for  clothing  through- 
out the  ages;  examples  of  tapestries,  carpets,  dra- 
peries, and  upholsteries  as  they  are  used  in  the 
home.  Compare  hand-made  textiles  with  machine 
made.  Develop  a display  from  the  historical  point 
of  view  of  Egyptian  fabrics  and  design;  or  from 
Aliddle  Ages  to  the  present  time.  Note  that  today 
successful  patterns  are  conventional  or  abstract. 


.SUGGE.STED  ART  EXPERIENCES 

Construct  models  of  looms  (T-D,  knitting,  Indian, 
box)  . Valances  for  draperies  in  classroom.  Model 
furniture  and  a|)propriate  ujiholstery.  Frames  lor 
tvaffle  loom  and  rua;  ■u’ea^’ina'. 

Design  a conventional  or  abstract  motif  for  up- 
holstery material,  clothing,  and  accessories.  Motif 
is  limited  by  material  and  jirocesses  (wea\ing, 
knitting,  painting,  printing). 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERIENCES 


Consumer  education.  Group  materials  as  to  their 
use.  Upholstery:  glazed  chintz,  denim,  sateen, 

frieze,  mohair,  plush,  cretonne,  scrim,  monk’s  cloth. 
Study  of  textures  as  to  their  content,  fiber,  weave, 
and  finish.  This  knowledge  is  a recpiisite  for  intelli- 
gent purchasing.  A moderately  priced  fabric  may 
ht  particular  use  better  than  a more  expensive 
fabric. 

Discuss  work  with  textiles  as  a career  or  a vocation, 
extent  of  the  field,  hnancial  return,  possible  future 
in  the  locality. 

Discuss  proper  use  of  various  materials.  Sources  of 
materials:  animal  fibers— silk,  wool,  alpaca,  camel's 
hair,  mohair,  vicuna,  vegetable  fibers:  cotton, 
linen,  hemp,  jute,  kapok,  pineapple,  ramie,  milk- 
weed, redwood,  seaweed,  mineral  fibers:  alumi- 
num, asbestos,  steel,  glass,  synthetic  fibers: 
acetate  and  viscose  rayon,  lastex,  plextron,  visca, 
cellophane,  pliofilm,  nylon,  vinylite,  vinyon. 


Textile  activities.  Weave  a pattern  for  a drajrery 
or  upholstery  for  a stool.  Weave  a coverlet.  Knit  a 
handbag,  scarf.  Dye  cloth  for  a small  piece  of  cloth- 
ing. Tie-dye  cloth  for  accessories.  Block  print  on 
cloth  for  necktie,  curtains,  wall-hanging.  Batik  de- 
sign or  waflle-loom  weaving  for  luncheon  set.  Silk- 
screen  design  for  blouse  or  skirt.  Knit  mittens  and 
cap.  Applicpie  jacket,  cap,  hat,  and  handbag. 


suggested  guided  experiences— con  filmed 

Experiment  with  different  fibers;  experiment  with 
texture,  color,  and  individual  design  in  consideia- 
tion  of  use  for  fabric. 

Read  magazines  featuring  fabrics  in  their  proper 
environment:  House  and  Garden,  House  Beautiful, 
Vogue,  Girls,  and  American  Fabrics. 


WOOD 

# 


HUMAN  NEEDS:  Individual  and  Social  Understandings 


Dnportance.  W^ood  serves  man  in  countless  ways— from  its  protecting  shade  in  summer  to  its  welcoming 
heat  in  a rvinter  fireplace;  from  the  massive  log  to  the  pointed  pencil;  from  the  dim  forest  to  the  sculptor’s 
studio.  It  is  used  in  various  forms  and  processes  in  making  paper,  rayon,  and  plastics;  it  provides  shelter 
and  functional  furniture;  it  creates  the  need  for  workers  in  lumbering,  conservation,  construction,  and 
manufacture.  The  use  of  wood  for  craft  and  construction  in  schools  serves  the  needs  of  learning  by  doing, 
handling  and  sharpening  tools,  and  by  providing  channels  in  which  to  release  energy. 

Basic  materials  and  tools.  Kinds  of  wood:  walnut,  fruit  woods  (apple,  pear,  cherry),  mahogany,  maple, 
birch,  balsa,  basswood,  boxwood,  camphor,  ebony,  rosewood,  teak,  oak,  redwood,  cedar,  white  pine,  poplar, 
plywood,  bamboo.  Consider  density,  grain,  color;  seasoning;  veneer.  Tools:  hand  tools,  squares,  rules, 
marking  gauges,  compass  and  dividers,  scribers;  crosscut,  rip,  back,  coping,  compass,  and  hack  saws;  jack, 
smooth,  block,  router  and  circular  planes;  brace,  drill  and  auger,  countersink,  gimlet  and  screw-driver  bits; 
rasps;  flat,  half-round,  rat-tail  and  triangular  hies;  clamps;  chisels;  gauges;  spokeshaves;  screw  drivers; 
knives;  hammers;  mallets;  pliers;  calipers;  levers;  pincers;  vise,  oilstone  and  tool  grinder.  Woodworking 
machinery:  circular  saw,  band  saw,  jig  saw,  jointer,  machine  router,  drill  press,  power  grinder,  sanding  ma- 
chine, lathe. 

Properties.  Grain,  surface  characteristics,  workability,  seasoning,  density.  Usable  in  many  forms  and 
processes. 

By-products  of  wood.  Paper,  rayon,  cellophane,  plastics,  insulation  board,  synthetic  sponges.  Rubber,  tur- 
pentine, methyl  alcohol,  clyes,  and  various  foods  (fruits,  nuts)  are  products  of  trees. 

Processes.  Sawing,  hling,  planing,  drilling,  gluing,  milling,  turning,  bending,  beveling,  shaping,  veneering, 
hnishing. 

Decoration.  Sculpture,  engraving,  painting,  stamping;  carving  (incised,  relief,  chased)  ; whittling;  polishing. 


UNDERSTANDING  ART  CONTENT 


suggested  guided  experiences 

Collect,  classify,  display,  and  label.  Illustrations 
and  j^hotographs  from  magazines  and  catalogs  show- 
ing use  of  wood  and  wood  products  in  building, 
furniture,  manufacture.  A panoramic  exhibit  show- 
ing wood  and  its  many  by-products,  processing  of 
ivood  for  use  in  the  home. 

Discuss.  Building  ordinances  and  restrictions, 
zoning,  minimum  cost,  materials. 


suggested  art  experiences 

Construct.  A collage  using  different  types  of  wood; 
shavings,  sawdust,  bark,  branches.  Leaf  forms, 
needles,  cones.  Cut,  saw,  mitre  frames  to  enrich 
effectiveness  and  mood  of  painting.  Design  and 
make  furniture  for  a miniature  room.  Furniture 
and  toys  from  packing  cases.  A shadow  box  for  a 
living  room  or  nursery.  Plywood  toys  or  wall 
decorations  for  a local  hospital,  for  displaced  per- 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES 

Experiment.  With  scraps  of  wood.  Learn  to  dis- 
tinguish kinds  of  wood  by  grain,  color,  surface, 
character,  odor.  Determine  best  uses  for  stain,  wax, 
polish,  paint,  or  enamel.  Study  care,  handling, 
sharpening  of  tools;  care  of  equipment. 

Discuss  woodworking  as  a vocation  or  avocation, 
extent  of  field,  financial  return,  possible  future  in 
the  locality. 

Explore  source,  origin,  and  history  of  wood  and  its 
uses.  Use  of  wood  in  primitive  homes,  barks  and 
branches,  trees  used  as  homes.  Development  of 
architectural  features:  windows,  joists,  beams.  De- 
velojmient  of  types  of  doors,  furniture,  stairs.  Types 
of  wood  structures  in  the  locality.  Find  the  oldest 
houses,  the  newest;  compare.  Use  of  wood  for  toys 
brought  to  class  or  observed  in  stores. 

Invite  local  contractor  to  visit  the  classroom.  Dis- 
cuss use  of  wood  in  construction.  Inspect  blue- 
prints, elevation  drawings.  Invite  a wood  carver  to 
give  a demonstration. 

Skills  developed  in  wood  processes:  sawing,  hling, 
turning,  preservatives,  and  hnishes. 

J'isit  lumberyard  or  sawmill.  Investigate  types  of 
wood  used  in  building.  Consider  effects  of  climate 
and  geographic  location.  Visit  a shop  or  studio 
dealing  in  wood  products  or  sculpture.  Compare 
these  types  of  wood  with  those  used  in  builtling. 


SUGGESTED  ART  EXPERI ENGl  S— t Oil t i lUlcd 

sons,  or  for  shipment  overseas.  Pupjjcts,  cars,  jdaiu- 
models  in  balsa  wood.  Scale  models  lor  a functional 
chair,  table,  bed.  Wood  objects  combined  with 
metal,  leather,  ivory;  with  contrasting  colors  and 
te.xtures.  A tie  rack,  book  ends,  paper  weight,  foot- 
stool, tray,  lamp  base,  wall  shelf,  cutting  board, 
utility  box,  birdhouse  and  feeder,  knife  rack, 
trinket  chest,  knitting  cradle,  window  cornice,  nut 
bowl,  manuscript  covers,  bookcase,  end  talde, 
mirror  frame,  magazine  holder,  borv  and  arrotv. 

Draxv  working  drawings  for  constructing  toys,  lur- 
niture,  accessories;  plans  and  elevations  for  a hunt- 
ing lodge,  cabin,  or  cottage. 

Graphic  arts.  Wood  engraving. 

Paint.  Render  in  color  to  show  grain  and  texture 
of  wood.  Posters  and  show'cards  emphasizing  safety 
in  forests;  conservation.  Arrangement  of  various 
objects  made  of  wood— turned  bo^vl,  chip-carved 
box,  carved  figure. 

Sculpture.  Abstract  and  interpretive  forms  from 
scrap  wood,  driftwood,  combining  types  of  wood; 
wood  carving— relief,  incised,  and  in  the  round. 


SUGGESTED  GUIDED  EXPERIENCES— COD  t/D 

V’isit  a furniture  or  department  store.  Study  modern 
furniture  (made  by  machines),  its  form  and  func- 
tion. \'isit  an  antique  shop.  Study  early  American 
furniture  (made  by  hand  tools) , its  design  and 
function.  Compare  modern  and  anticpie  furniture. 
Discuss  reasons  for  changes. 


EVALUATION 


"J^^OST  of  the  measurements  in  education  are  di- 
rected towards  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
learning  process.  This  procedure  tends  to  narrow 
the  judgment  concerning  individual  growth  in  most 
educational  experiences.  Art  teachers  are  especially 
concerned  about  this  limited  objectivity  in  evalua- 
tion because  the  function  of  art  education  involves 
numerous  personality  factors  that  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a common  denominator. 

The  phenomena  of  art  are  extremely  complex  ex- 
periences involving  sense  perception,  intuition, 
emotion,  empathy,  suspended  judgment.  Certainly 
these  are  subjective  qualities  which  frequently  are 
incorporated  in  the  pupils’  art  expression.  It  would 
seem  inefficient,  therefore,  to  employ  only  those 
measures  that  would  tend  to  be  absolute.  Infalli- 
ble standards  based  largely  on  a comparison  of  the 
superficial  technical  aspects  of  art  expressions  estab- 
lish a dangerous  habit  of  ignoring  the  subjective  ap- 
praisal of  the  pupils’  expressions. 


There  is  no  intention  of  denying  a relatively  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  any  creative  activity  if  it  results 
from  the  immediate  expression.  But  teachers  occa- 
sionally rely  upon  a set  of  dogmatic  ulterior  con- 
cepts known  as  elements  and  principles  to  simplify 
their  problems  of  aesthetic  activity.  Pupils  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  become  critically 
aware  of  technique.  A complete  technicpie  involves 
imagination,  planning,  self-criticism,  and  sincere 
aesthetic  energies.  If  the  teacher  subscribes  to  this 
broader  meaning  of  technique,  then  objective  eval- 
uation must  be  relative  to  the  content.  It  cannot 
be  a superficial  criterion  removed  from  the  total 
creative  experience.  The  iirocess  of  developing  the 
relative  differences  of  individuals  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  rigid  formulas.  Complete  ap- 
praisal, therefore,  becomes  a composite  evaluation 
of  the  quality  of  the  pupil’s  work,  the  varying  emo- 
tional factors  evidenced  during  the  experience,  the 
aesthetic  growth,  the  development  of  initiative, 
and  the  unfolding  aspects  of  art  in  daily  liiing. 
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Comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  products  and 
the  pupils’  behavior  during  and  following  the  art 
experiences  can  Ire  made  if  the  teacher  resorts  to 
informal  and  formal  appraisals  which  will  elimi- 
nate impulsive,  superficial  judgments.  The  teach- 
er’s ccmstant  awareness  of  the  pupils’  total  art  edu- 
cation activity,  therefore,  can  be  adec[uately  re- 
corded only  in  a modified  written  report.  Mere 
letter  grades  seem  inadecpiate. 

There  are  at  least  four  signihcant  methods  of  se- 
curing an  evaluation  of  the  total  mental  and  crea- 
tive growth  of  the  pupil: 

1.  The  Anecdotal  Record  is  an  informal  eval- 
uation of  the  pupils’  initiative,  concentration, 
interest,  motivation,  judgment,  cooperation,  emo- 
tional adjustment,  integrity.  This  appraisal  us- 
ually results  from  a natural  sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  the  behavior  of  pupils  during  their 
periods  of  art  experience.  The  form  and  details  of 
an  anecdotal  record  are  dependent  upon  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  the  degree  of  signihcance  at- 
tached to  the  subjective  aspects  of  a total  appraisal. 

2.  Objective  Evaluation  of  the  expressions  of 
each  experience  unit  result  from  a scaling  of  the 
expressions.  Personal  integrity  is  paramount  in 
judging  originality,  vigor  of  production,  or  rich- 
ness of  content.  It  will  prove  advantageous  to 


avoid  rigid  grading  of  the  product  if  wholesome  re- 
lationships are  to  be  maintained  among  the  pupils. 
If  more  than  one  art  teacher  is  located  in  a district, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a jury  system.  Thus,  the 
suggestion  of  teacher-favoritism  is  eliminated. 

3.  Pupil  Self-Evaluation  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher  will  establish  a tolerance  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  fellow  pupils.  The  teacher  establishes 
an  opportunity  to  observe  growth  and  to  detect 
weaknesses  and  strengths  in  discriminating  judg- 
ment. 

4.  Objective  and  Subjective  Tests  will  aid  in 
determining  to  what  extent  concejits  have  been  mas- 
tered. Factual  knowledge  is  measurable. 

The  existing  standardized  tests  are  devised  to 
assist  the  art  teacher  in  a guidance  capacity.  The 
tests  are  generally  designed  to  discover  aesthetic 
and/or  art  ability.^  These  tests  serve,  in  part,  diag- 
nostic and/or  prognostic  purposes. 

Evaluation  in  art  education  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  of  importance  because:  (1)  it  aids  im- 
provement of  instruction,  (2)  it  provides  for  the 
classification  of  pupils,  (3)  it  discloses  the  creative 
and  cultural  growth  of  pupils,  (4)  it  aids  in  guid- 
ance counseling,  ( 5 ) it  provides  a cumulative 
record  of  pupils’  work. 

1 The  Meier-Seashore  and  McAdory  tests  measure  aesthetic  judg- 
ment; the  Knauber  and  Varnum  tests  measure  art  ability. 


H This  Growing  Awareness — 

“As  you  have  abandoned  the  old  specialized  emphasis  on  rides  of  drawing,  per- 
spective, the  memorization  of  fact,  and  as  you  have  made  of  art  a way  by  which, 
through  direct,  personal  experience,  countless  thousands  of  children  have  de- 
veloped and  refined  their  personalities,  all  of  modern  education  has  been  enriched. 
All  over  our  country  today,  all  teachers  and  supervisors  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  that  the  modern  program  of  art  instruction  is  made  up  of 
vital,  first-hand  experiences  luhich  all  children  need,  which  all  children  can 
successfully  take  part  in,  and  which  all  children  can  profit  by.  The  changing 
attitude  among  supervisors  is  a strong  indication  of  this  growing  axvareness.” 

From  an  address  by  William  Jansen,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City,  before  the  Eastern  Art 
Association.  For  the  entire  address,  see  pages  7-9, 
The  Art  Education  Bulletin  Yearbook  1950. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Time  Allotment 

Art  in  the  general  education  program  of  the  secondary  schools  pro\i(les  oppcniuiiiiies 
for  experiences  which  in  turn  release  expressions  of  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  powers. 
The  art  program  must  be  so  organized  that  all  ptipils  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to 
explore  numerous  materials.  To  permit  extended  time  for  creative  activity  and  to  reduce  to 
a minimum  the  time  spent  in  handling  supplies,  art  activities  should  be  scheduled  in  donble 
periods. 

Art  experiences  are  mandatory  in  grades  7^  5,  am/ 9,  the  period  of  exploratory  edtication. 
The  elective  character  of  art  education  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12  warrants  the  recommendation 
that  as  many  pupils  as  possible  be  granted  an  opportunity  for  at  least  one  year  of  high  school 
education  in  art.  For  most  pupils,  formal  education  ceases;  for  many,  formal  education  con- 
tinues. In  either  case,  this  “cultural  opportunity”  should  prevail. 

The  following  chart  visualizes  the  time  and  credit  allotment  for  art  education: 


TIME  AND  CREDIT  ALLOTMENT  FOR  ART  EDUCATION 


GRADE 

TIME  ELEMENT 

CREDIT 

7,  8,  9 

60  to  120  minutes  per  week 

10,  11,  12 

60  minutes  or  more  per  week  per  year 

1/g  Carnegie  Unit  or 

(minor) 

multiple  thereof 

10,  11,  12 
(major) 

240-300  minutes  per  week  per  year 

1 Carnegie  Unit 

Public  Relations 

The  art  teacher  possesses  abilities,  sensitivities, 
and  insights  which  establish  a special  responsibility 
to  a community.  Within  the  limitations  of  reason- 
able commitments,  the  art  teacher  should  be  iden- 
tified with  major  community  activities  designed  to 
enhance  the  life  of  the  community.  This  activity 
should  include  the  participation  of  pupils.  An  aim 
of  education  is  realized  when  the  school  serves  the 
community. 

Posters 

Many  requests  for  posters  and  art  services  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  school.  The  production  of  such  art 
work  is  of  constructive  educational  value  to  both 
the  pupil  and  the  community.  The  response  to 
these  requests  should  be  organized  from  the  point 
of  view  of  number  and  time  so  that  they  provide 
for  the  optimum  creative  and  mental  growth  of  the 
pupil.  This  over-all  direction  and  control  will 
avoid  the  exploitation  of  pupils  by  individuals  or 
groups  dominated  by  other  than  educational  pur- 
poses. 


The  Art  Contest 

The  art  teacher  should  not  exploit  the  pupils 
for  the  superficial  prestige  that  frequently  results 
from  contests.  Two  factors  should  govern  the  sub- 
mitting of  pupil  expressions  for  judgment  in  a 
competition: 

(1)  The  work  should  result  from  a natural  class  activity. 
If  the  teacher  anticipates  a competition  and  accordingly 
guides  classroom  activity,  he  will  avoid  any  evidence  of 
exploiting  pupils  and  will  in  a natural  way  provide  mate- 
rial for  the  competition.  (2)  Evaluation  of  pupils’  expres- 
sions from  differing  sections  of  community,  state,  and  nation, 
establishes  an  awareness  to  activity  as  it  prevails  outside  the 
immediate  educational  environment.  It  tends  to  eliminate 
provincialism.  Judgment  must  he  made  by  persons  directly 
associated  with  art  education  in  the  schools. 

The  resultant  growth  from  competitive  activity 
will  aid  materially  the  programs  in  art  education, 
and  will  guide  those  pupils  professionally  interested 
in  art. 

Opportunities  For  Professional  Artists 

Guidance  in  art  requires  an  awareness  of  abili- 
ties and  sensitivities  which  are  not  strictly  measur- 
able through  objective  proceditres.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  teacher  charged  with  guidance 
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solicit  the  assistance  oi  the  art  teacher  and  lornier 
stndents,  active  in  botli  vocational  and  avocational 
fields. 

Professional  careers  in  the  arts  are  centered 
around  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  illustra- 
tion, the  art  director,  graphic  arts,  design,  textiles, 
merchandising,  display,  manufacturing,  and  teach- 
ing.i  Many  artists  secure  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  costume,  ceramics,  jewelry,  wallpaper, 
and  floor  covering. 

Practically  every  human  occupation  requires 
some  knowledge  of  art  processes.-  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  pupils  be  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  artists  to  one  degree  or  another. 


Materials  and  Supplies 

"While  it  is  apparent  that  many  art  experiences 
can  be  provided  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  and  dis- 
carded materials,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  art- 
craft  teacher  be  provided  with  essential  art  materials 
and  equipment.  It  is  the  school’s  responsibility 
to  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  stimu- 
lating the  pupil’s  creative  self-expression  through 
art  experiences.  The  setting  for  such  art  activity 
is  discussed  in  Part  3— For  Better  Art-Craft  Facili- 
ties, page  69. 


^ Art  Professions  in  the  United  States,  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  Cooper  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  1950. 
2 Leon  L.  Winslow,  Art  in  Secondary  Education,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1941. 


A DIRECTORY  of  DEALERS  and  MANUFACTURERS' 


1,  American  Art  Clay  Co.,  4717  W.  16th  St.,  Indianapolis 
24,  Ind. 

2,  -American  .Artists  Group,  106  Seventh  Ave.,  New  A'ork 

II,  N,  Y, 

3,  American  Crayon  Co,,  The,  1706  Hayes  -Ave,,  Sandusky, 
Ohio 

4,  American  Handicrafts  Co,,  45  Harrison  St,,  E,  Orange, 
N,  J, 

5,  American  Lead  Pencil  Co,,  500  Willow  St,,  Hoboken, 

N.  J. 

6,  American  Reedcraft  Corp,,  83  Beekman  St,,  New  A'ork 
7,  N,  Y, 

7,  -American  Type  Founders,  200  Elmora  Ave,,  Elizabeth, 

N.  J. 

8,  Anchor  Tool  and  Stipply  Co,,  Inc,,  12  John  St,,  New 
York  7,  N,  Y, 

9,  Art  Crayon  Co,,  Inc,,  5601  First  Ave,,  Brooklyn  20,  N,  Y, 

10.  Art  Edtication,  Inc,,  6 E,  34th  St,,  New  York  16,  N,  Y, 

11.  Arts  Cooperative  Service,  Inc,,  340  Amsterdam  -Ave,, 
New  York  24,  N,  Y, 

12.  Artext  Prints,  Inc.,  AVTstport,  Conn. 

13.  Artone  Color  Corp.,  17  W.  3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 

14.  Arts  & Crafts  Co.,  108  Midberry  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

15.  Ateco,  Inc.,  30  AV.  15th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

16.  -Audio  Film  Center,  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

17.  Bell  8c  Howell  Co.,  7100  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  25, 

III. 

18.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chas.  -A.,  Peoria  3,  111. 

19.  Bermingham  & Prosser  Co.,  10  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 


20.  Binney  8:  Smith  Co.,  41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

21.  Boin  Arts  & Crafts  Co.,  10  DeHart  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

22.  Bowmar  Co.,  The  Stanley,  513  AAh  166th  St.,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

23.  Bradley  Co.,  Milton,  74  Park  St.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

24.  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

25.  Braquette,  Inc.,  3928-45th  St.,  Long  Island  City  4,  N.  Y. 

26.  Bridgman  Publishers,  Inc.,  145  Fourth  St.,  Pelham  63, 
N.  Y. 

27.  Brodhead-Garrett  Co.,  4560  E.  71st  St.,  Cleveland  5, 
Ohio 

28.  Brown,  -Arthur  8c  Bro.,  2 AAh  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

29.  Caproni  Galleries,  Inc.,  1940  AVashington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

30.  Chroma  Craft  Vocational  Service,  Inc.,  345  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

31.  Cleveland  Crafts  Co.,  770  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland  15, 
Ohio 

32.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

33.  Creative  Crafts,  Guernsey,  Pa. 

34.  Day,  Publishing  Co.,  John,  2 W.  45th  St.,  New  A^ork  19, 
N.  Y. 

35.  Delta  Brush  Mfg.  Corp.,  119  Bleeker  St.,  New  A'ork  12, 
N.  Y. 

36.  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

37.  Devoe  8c  Reynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  787  First  -Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

38.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Joseph,  AVavne  St.,  Jersey  City  3, 
N.  J. 


1 Acknowledgment  is  extended  to  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  for  the  Directory  of  Dealers  and  Manufacturers,  and  for  the  Index  to  Materials 
and  Equipment. 
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39.  Dixon,  A\'illiani,  Int.,  32  E.  Kinncv  St.,  Xewark,  X.  ]. 

40.  Drakenfeld  Co.,  B.  F.,  45  Park  Place.  Xew  York  7,  X.  V. 

41.  Dugan,  S;  Co.,  O.  H.,  44  South  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

42.  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  703  E.  13th  St.,  Xew  York  9,  X.  Y. 

43.  Eberhartl  Eaber  Pencil  Co.,  37  Greenpoint  .\ve., 
Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

44.  Educational  Materials,  Inc.,  40  E.  11th  St.,  Xew  York 
3,  N.  Y. 

45.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Eilms,  \\'ihnette.  111. 

46.  Esterhrook  Pen  Co.,  Delaware  .\\e.  & Cooper  St., 
Camden,  X.  J. 

47.  Fayor,  Ruhl  & Co.,  42,5  S.  5\’ahash  .Vye.,  Chicago  5,  111. 

48.  (Blank) 

49.  .\lfred  Field  & Co.,  90  Chamhers  St.,  Xew  York  7,  X.  Y. 

50.  Film  Center.  45  5V.  45th  St..  Xew  York  19,  X.  Y. 

51.  Floquil  Products,  Inc.,  1993  Broadway,  Xew  York  23, 
X.  Y. 

52.  Foster  .Art  Service,  Inc.,  581  Diamond  St.,  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif. 

53.  Friedman,  Inc.,  .A.  L.,  20  E.  49th  St.,  Xew  York  17,  X.  Y. 

54.  General  .Air  Brush,  103  Lexington  .Ave.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

55.  General  Pencil  Co.,  67  Fleet  St.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

56.  Godkin,  M.  C.,  2 AV.  45th  St.,  Xew  A'ork  19.  X.  Y. 

57.  Grumbacher,  M..  460  A\'.  34th  St..  Xew  York  1,  X.  Y. 

58.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  AValter  O.,  25  AV.  45th  St.,  Xew  York  19, 

N.  Y. 

59.  Hammett  Co.,  J.  L.,  380  Jelliff  St..  Xewark  8.  X.  J. 

60.  Handy  & Harman,  82  Fulton  St.,  Xew  A'ork  7,  X.  A'. 

61.  Harper  Electric  Furnace  Corp.,  1466  Buffalo  .Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  A'. 

62.  Higgins  Ink  Co.,  Inc.,  271  Xinth  St..  Brooklyn  15,  X.  A'. 

63.  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  C.  Howard,  7th  & State  Sts.,  Camden 

1,N.  J. 

64.  Industrial  .Arts  Cooperative  Service,  519  AV.  121st  St., 
Xew  York  27,  X.  A'. 

65.  International  Film  Co.,  6 X.  Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago  2, 

111. 

66.  International  Textbook  Co.,  1001  AVyoming  Ave., 
Scranton  9,  Pa. 

67.  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 
I,  Mich. 

68.  Ken  Kaye  Krafts  Co.,  1227  AVashington  St.,  AVest  Xew- 
ton.  Mass. 

69.  Keystone  Vietv  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

70.  Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co.,  .Adrian,  Mich. 

71.  Koh-I-Xoor  Pencil  Co.,  Inc..  Bloomsbury,  X.  J. 

72.  Lampl,  .Albert  A.,  P.O.  Box  5453,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 

73.  Larson  Co.,  J.  C.,  820  S.  Tripp  .Ave.,  Chicago  24,  111. 

74.  Lily  Mills  Co.,  Shelby,  X.  C. 

75.  Magnus  Brush  & Craft  Materials,  108  Franklin  St.,  Xew 
York  13,  X.  Y. 

76.  Masterpiece  Reproductions  Co.,  667  Madison  Ave.,  Xew 
York,  X.  Y. 


78.  Mcdallic  Art  f.o..  210  E.  .5Kt  St..  Xew  A'ork.  X.  A. 

79.  Metal  Cralts  Supply  Co.,  10  1 homas  St.,  Protideiuc, 
R.  I. 

80.  Morilla  Co.,  328  F.  23rd  St.,  .Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

81.  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  11  A\'.  53rd  St.,  Xew  York  19. 
X.  Y. 

82.  Xu-Film  Proilucts  Co.,  5(i  AA'.  52nd  St.,  Xew  A'ork  10. 
X.  A. 

83.  O-P  Craft  Co.,  Inc..  I he.  Sandusky,  Ohio 

84.  Paasche  .Airbrush  Co.,  103  Lafavette  St.,  Xew  A'ork  13. 
X.  Y. 

85.  Patous  ic  Baldwins,  Inc..  Box  510.  (.eneral  P.  O..  Xew 
York  1,  X.  Y. 

86.  Pearly  C Products.  217  E.  83rd  St.,  Xew  York  28,  X.  A'. 

87.  Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  2 AA'.  45th  St.,  Xccv  A'ork  19, 

X.  Y. 

88.  Polk  Model  Craft  Hobbies,  314  Fifth  .Ave..  Xew  A'ork, 

X.  Y. 

89.  Prothmann,  Konrad,  7 Soper  .A\e.,  Baldwin.  E.  I.,  X’.  Y. 

90.  Rembrandt  Graphic  Arts  Co.,  165  E.  60th  St.,  Xew 
York  22,  X.  Y. 

91.  School  Arts  Magazine,  Printers  Bldg.,  AA'orcester  8,  Mass. 

92.  Sheldon  & Co.,  E.  H.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

93.  Sherwin-AA’illiams  Co.,  Graphic  .Arts  Div.,  Lister  St., 
X'ewark,  X.  J. 

94.  Society  for  A’isual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  AA'.  Dicersey 
-Ave.,  Chicago  14.  111. 

9,5.  Spool  Cotton  Co..  The.  745  Fifth  .Ave.,  Xew  A'ork  22, 
X.  Y. 

9().  Stewart  Clay  Co.,  Inc.,  133  Mulberry  St.,  X'ew  A'ork  13, 
X.  Y. 

97.  Strathmore  Pa[>er  Co.,  AA'est  Springfield,  Mass. 

98.  Studio  Publications,  381  Fourth  .Ave.,  Xew  A'ork  16. 
X.  Y. 

99.  Fhomas  C.  Thompson  Co..  1205  Deerfield  Rd.,  High- 
land Park,  111. 

100.  Tudor  Publishing  Co.,  221  Fourth  Ave.,  Xew  York  3. 
X.  Y. 

101.  I’niversal  Handicrafts  Service,  Inc.,  1267  Sixth  .Ace., 
Xew  York  19,  X.  Y. 

102.  A'ictor  .Animatograph  C.orp..  330  AV.  42nd  St..  Xew  A'ork 
18,  X.  Y. 

103.  AA'atson-f.uptill  Puhlications,  345  Hudson  St.,  Xew  A’ork 
14,  X.  Y. 

104.  AA’eber  Costello  Co.,  12th  & McKinley  Sts.,  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 

105.  AA'eher  Co.,  F.,  1220  Buttonwood  St.,  Phihulelphia  23. 
Pa. 

106.  AA'chster  Paper  Co.,  Central  AA'arehouse  Bldg.,  Alhanc. 
X.  Y. 

107.  AA'insor  R;  Xewton,  Inc.,  31  Tnion  Scpiarc  AA'cst.  Xew 
York  3.  X.  Y. 

108.  X-.Acto  Crescent  Products , Co..  Inc..  440  1 oiirth  A\e.. 
Xew  A'ork  16,  Xh  A'. 

109.  ' A'carhook''  Printer.  Kutztown  Pul).  Co..  243  AA'.  Main 
St..  Kutztown,  Pa. 

110.  A'oung  .America  Films,  Inc.,  18  E.  list  St..  Xew  A'ork 
17,  x:  Y. 


77.  Mayer  Co..  Inc.,  Joseph.  5 Union  Square  AA'est,  Xew 
York  3,  X.  Y. 
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AN  INDEX  to  MATERIALS  and  EQUIPMENT  ^ 


Find  name  of  desired,  article  below.  The  numerals  folloiumg  are  the  index  numbers  of  firms 
handling  that  item.  Refer  to  these  numbers  in  Directory  of  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  on 
pages  60  to  61. 


Adhesives-6,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  47,  53,  59,  62,  73,  77, 
106 

Airhrush-6,  21,  27,  28,  47,  53,  54,  59,  77,  80,  84,  105,  106 

Airbrush  colors-6,  9,  21,  27,  28,  47,  51,  53,  54,  57,  59,  77,  84, 
105,  106 

Art  gum-6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  43,  47,  53,  57,  59,  71,  77,  80, 
105,  106,  107 

Art  metals-4,  6,  21,  27,  28,  31,  44,  59,  64,  75,  79,  101,  106 

Artists’  inaterials-1,  5,  6,  9,  11,  15,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  44, 
47,  51,  53,  57,  59,  71,  77,  80,  83,  88,  96,  104,  105,  106 

Basketry  supplies— 4,  6,  11,  21,  23,  28,  31,  44,  59,  64,  77,  101, 
106 

Batik  supplies-6,  11,  27,  28,  44,  59,  77,  101,  106 

Beads-4,  6,  11,  21,  23,  31,  44,  59,  68,  75,  77,  88,  101,  106 

Bookbinding  supplies— 6,  11,  23,  44,  59,  77 

Books,  art  and  handicraft— 2,  3,  4,  6,  10,  11,  18,  21,  26,  27,  28. 
31,  32.  33,  36,  37,  44,  47,  56,  59,  60,  62,  68,  72,  87,  88,  91, 
98,  101,  106 

Bristol  boards-6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  77,  80, 
88,  105,  106 

Brushes,  Artists’-4,  6,  9,  11,  15,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  35,  37,  47, 
53,  57,  59,  71,  77,  80,  88,  96,  101,  105,  106,  107 

Cameras,  Motion  picture— 17,  22,  28,  102 

Canvas— 9,  21,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  77,  80,  88,  105,  107 

Carving  materials— 1,  3,  4,  6,  27,  28,  31,  47,  53.  59,  77,  86,  88, 
96,  101,  106 

Castings,  Licjuid  plastic  for— 4,  21,  27,  28,  31,  47,  59,  88 

Casts,  plaster— 4,  6,  11,  21,  28,  29,  31,  47,  53,  59,  75,  77,  96, 
106 

Celluloid-4,  6,  11,  21,  28,  47,  53,  59,  68,  77,  101 

Ceramics-1,  4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  40,  47,  59,  68,  77,  96,  106 

Chalk-1,  3,  6,  9,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  47,  53,  59,  77,  88, 

104,  106 

Charcoal-6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  71,  77, 
80,  88,  104,  105,  106 

Charcoal  pencils— 3,  6,  11,  21,  23,  28,  38,  47,  53,  55,  57,  59,  77, 
80,  88,  105,  106 

Clay,  ceramic— 1,  4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  31,  40,  47,  59,  77,  96,  106 

Clay,  modeling-1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  29,  31,-37, 

47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  77,  80,  96,  101,  105,  106 

Color  charts-28,  47,  53,  57,  59,  60,  71,  77,  83,  93 

Color  guides— 28,  47,  53,  59,  77,  93 

Cork  craft-4,  6,  21,  23,  28,  31,  44,  47,  59,  68,  75,  77,  83,  101, 
106 

Craft  supplies-1,  3,  4,  6,  11,  14,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  36,  44,  47, 
51,  53,  59,  64,  68,  75,  77,  83,  88,  96,  101,  106 

Crayons,  colored-1,  3,  5,  6,  9,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  38,  44, 
47,  53,  55,  59,  68,  71,  77,  80,  101,  105,  106,  107 


^ Compiled  by  the  Eastern  Arts  Association. 


Crepe  paper— 6,  11,  23,  31,  36,  59,  77,  106 

Drawing  boards— 6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  59,  77,  80, 
84,  105,  106 

Drawing  instruments— 6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  47,  53,  59,  80,  105,  106 

Drv  colors-1,  3,  6,  9,  11,  20,  23,  27,  28,  31,  37,  47,  57,  59,  77, 
84,  101,  104,  105,  106,  107 

Duplicators— 6,  23,  27,  59,  106 

Dyes-4,  6,  11,  21,  28,  44,  47,  59,  68,  83,  101 

Easels,  boards,  and  tables— 6,  11,  15,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53, 
57,  59,  77,  80,  84,  88,  105,  106 

Enamels  and  enameling  outfits— 6,  23,  27,  28,  31,  44,  47,  75, 
77,  79,  99 

Erasers-3,  6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  38,  42,  43,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  71, 
77,  80,  88,  105,  106 

Etching  tools  and  supplies— 4,  28,  39,  44,  47,  59,  77,  79,  90, 
101,  105,  106 

Etching  glass— 4,  22,  28,  31,  59,  77,  101,  106 
Exhibitions— 28,  81 

Eelt  craft-4,  6,  11,  21,  31,  44,  59,  68,  75,  77,  101 

Films,  art  and  craft— 16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  45,  50,  58,  60, 
65,  94,  101 

Films,  educational— 16,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  45,  50,  58,  60, 
65,  67,  81,  94,  101,  110 

Films,  entertainment— 16,  17,  22,  24,  28,  50,  58,  65,  94 

Finger  paints— 1,  3,  4,  6,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  44,  47,  53, 
59,  68,  75,  77,  80,  88,  101,  104,  106 

Furniture,  art  and  drawing  room— 23,  27,  28,  47,  59,  70,  92, 
105,  106 

Frames,  art  and  exhibit— 21,  25,  28,  44,  47,  53,  59,  77,  88 

Glazes,  ceramic— 1,  4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  40,  47,  59,  77,  96,  106 

Inks,  celluloid-28,  47,  57,  59,  77,  105 

Inks,  cloth  marking— 6,  28,  47,  51,  57,  59,  77 

Inks,  drawing  and  colored— 3,  4,  6,  9,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  47,  51, 
53,  55,  57,  59,  62,  63,  68,  77,  80,  88,  101,  105,  106,  107 

Inks,  poster-6,  9,  11,  27,  28,  37,  47,  51,  53,  57,  59,  63,  68,  77, 
88,  101,  105,  106 

Inks,  printing— 6,  9,  20,  21,  23,  28,  47,  57,  59,  63,  68,  77,  88, 
90,  101,  105,  106' 

Jewelers’  tools  and  supplies— 4,  6,  21,  39,  44,  59,  79,  101,  106 

Jewelry  findings— 1,  4,  6,  21,  31,  44,  59,  75,  77,  79,  88 

Kilns-1,  4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  40,  44,  47,  59,  61,  77,  96,  99,  106 

Knives-4,  6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  37,  39,  44,  47,  49,  57,  59, 
73,  77,  88,  101,  105,  106,  108 

Leather-4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  31,  41,  44,  47,  59,  68,  73,  101,  106 

Leathercraft  tools  and  supplies— 4,  6,  11,  21,  27,  28,  31,  39,  41, 
44,  47,  51,  59,  68,  73,  101,  106,  108 
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Lettering  guides— 6,  23,  28,  31,  47,  53,  59,  77,  80,  88,  105,  106 

Linoleum  blocks,  tools  and  supplies— 3,  4,  6,  7,  11,  21,  23,  27, 
28,  31,  37,  39,  44,  47,  53,  57,  59,  63,  68,  77,  80,  88,  101,  105, 
108 

Liquid  rubber  for  molds— 1,  4,  11,  21,  27,  28,  31,  47,  59,  68, 
75,  96,  101 

Looms-4,  6,  11,  23,  27,  31,  33,  59,  77,  101,  106 
Maps  and  charts— 22,  23,  59,  77,  104 
Marionettes  and  puppets— 11,  44,  101 

Mat  boards-6,  21,  23,  28,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  77,  80,  83,  88,  105, 
106 

Metal  tools  and  supplies— 4,  6,  8,  11,  21,  27,  28,  31,  39,  44,  59, 
68,  75,  79,  101,  106,  108 

Model  boat  and  airplane  parts— 31,  88,  101,  106 

Modeling  tools  and  supplies— 1,  3,  4,  6,  11.  21,  23,  28,  31,  39, 
47,  51,  57,  59,  77,  80,  96,  101,  105,  106,  108 

Mold  making  material,  flexible— 1,  4,  28,  31,  47,  59,  75,  96 

Molds-4,  11,  21,  28,  31,  47,  59,  68,  75,  88,  96,  101,  106 

Molding  powder— 1,  3,  4,  6,  28,  31,  47,  59,  75,  88,  96,  101,  106 

Mount  boards— 6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  47,  59,  77,  105,  106 

Motion  picture  equipment— 17,  22,  24,  28 

Oil  colors-6,  9,  11,  13,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68, 
77,  80,  88,  105,  106 

Oil  crayons— 3,  6,  13,  23,  27,  28,  31,  47,  53,  59,  68,  71,  77,  80 

Paints,  mural  and  wall— 6,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  51,  59,  105 

Paints,  oil-6,  9,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  59,  68,  77,  80, 
105 

Painting  crayons- 3,  5,  6,  11,  23,  27,  28,  44,  47,  53,  59,  77,  80, 
88,  105,  106 

Paper,  artists’  board,  sketching  and  drawing— 6,  11,  19,  21,  23, 

27,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  77,  80,  88,  97,  105,  106 

Paper,  colored— 3,  6,  11,  19,  23,  27,  28,  44,  47,  53,  59,  68,  77, 
80,  88,  106,  107 

Paper,  contruction  and  poster— 3,  4,  6,  11,  19,  21,  23,  27,  28, 
31,  44,  47,  53,  59,  68,  77,  80,  88,  101,  106,  107 

Paste,  mucilage.  etc.-3,  6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  44,  47,  53,  57,  59, 
68,  77,  88,  106 

Pastels-3,  6.  11,  21.  23,  27,  28,  43,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  77,  80, 
88,  101,  104,  105,  106 

Pencils,  colored  and  drawing— 3,  5,  6,  1 1,  21,  23,  27,  28,  38,  42, 
43,  47,  53,  57,  59,  68,  71,  77,  80,  88,  105,  106 

Pencil  sharpeners— 6,  23,  27,  28,  38,  47,  53,  57,  59,  63,  71,  77, 
80,  88,  106 

Pens,  lettering  and  drawing— 6,  21,  23,  27,  28,  46,  47,  51,  53, 
57,  59,  63,  68,  77,  80,  88,  105,  106 

Pictures  and  Prints— 10,  12,  28,  47,  53,  59,  76,  77,  89 

Plastics-4,  6,  21,  27,  28,  31,  44,  68,  75,  101 

Plastic  relievo  colors— 4,  30 

Portfolios-1,  6,  10.  12,  21,  23,  28,  37,  47,  53,  57,  59,  77,  80,  81, 
88,  91,  105,  106 

Poster  colors-1,  3,  6,  9,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27,  28,  31,  37,  44,  47, 
51,  53,  57,  59,  68,  75,  77,  80,  88,  93,  101,  105,  106 

Pottery  wheels,  equipment  and  supplies— 1,  4,  6,  11,  21,  27, 

28,  44,  47,  59,  77,  96,  101,  106 

Precious  metals— 60 


Presses,  block  printing — I,  6,  21,  23.  27,  28,  31.  39,  41.  17.  53, 
59.  63,  68,  90,  101,  105,  106 

Presses,  proof  and  etching— 7,  47,  59,  68,  90,  105 

Print  shop  equipment— 7,  59,  90 

Projectors,  still  and  movie— 17,  22,  28,  47,  67.  69,  89.  94.  102 

Publishers-2.  10,  11,  18,  26,  32,  34,  52.  63.  66.  72,  81.  87,  91, 
98,  100,  103 

Pyrography— 4,  6,  27,  28,  31,  75,  101 

School  supplies-1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  20,  23,  27,  28.  31,  36,  37,  47, 
59,  77,  96,  104,  105,  106 

Scissors  and  shears— 4,  6,  11,  23,  27,  28,  31,  47,  53,  59,  77,  106 

Scratchboard-6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28,  47,  59,  80,  101,  105,  106 

Screens,  projection— 17,  22,  28,  67,  69,  94,  106 

Sculpture  material- 1,  6,  11,  28,  29,  44,  47,  57,  59,  77,  86,  96, 
101,  106 

Showcard  colors-1,  3.  4.  6,  9,  11,  20,  21,  23,  27.  28.  37.  44,  47, 
53,  57,  59,  68,  75,  77,  80,  101,  105,  106 

Silk  screen  supplies  and  equipment— 4,  6,  9,  21,  28,  37,  44,  47, 
59,  77,  82,  93,  101,  106 

Slides,  standard  and  2"  x 2"-10,  22,  28,  69,  89,  94 

Slide  materials— 1 1,  22,  28,  69,  89,  94 

Slide  talks-69,  81,  89 

Soap  sculpture— 47,  59,  101 

Solder,  hard  and  soft— 4,  6,  21.  27,  59,  60 

Spatter  craft  siqsplies- 4,  6,  23,  31,  47,  53,  59,  77,  88.  106 

Sponge  ridjber— 4,  6,  27,  28,  47,  59,  75,  101,  106 

Stencil  knives  and  supplies— 4,  6,  11,  21,  23,  27,  28.  31,  44.  47, 
53,  59,  68.  101,  106,  108 

Tempera  colors-1,  3,  4,  6,  11,  20.  21.  23.  27.  28.  37.  44.  47, 
53,  57,  59,  68,  77,  80,  88,  101,  104,  105,  106 

Textile  paints-1,  3.  4.  6.  11.  20,  21,  23,  28.  31.  44.  47.  51.  53, 
59,  75,  83,  88,  101,  104,  105 

Tools,  flexible  and  shaft— 4,  21,  27,  31,  39,  59,  88,  101 

Tracing  paper-4,  5,  6.  11,  21.  23,  27.  28,  31,  37.  47.  53,  57, 
59,  68,  77,  80,  88.  101,  105,  106,  107 

Varnishes,  artists’— 6,  9,  11,  21,  28,  37,  47,  51,  53,  57,  59,  68, 
80,  105,  107 

4V’ater  colors-1,  3,  6.  9,  11,  20,  21.  23.  27.  28,  31,  37.  44,  47, 
53,  57,  59,  68,  71,  77,  80,  88,  101,  105,  106,  107 

4V’^ater  color  crayons— 3,  5,  6,  11,  23,  27.  28,  31.  44.  47.  53.  55, 
59,  71,  77,  80,  101,  105,  106 

Weaving  supplies  and  equipment— 4,  6,  11,  23.  31,  33,  44,  59, 
64,  75,  101,  106 

Wood  blocks-6,  28,  31.  59,  83,  88,  101,  106,  108 
Wood  burning  tools— 64,  101 

4Vood  carving  tools— 4,  6,  27,  28,  31,  39,  47,  59.  68.  75.  77.  88, 
96,  101,  108 

AVood  working  tools— 4,  6,  27,  28 j 47,  59,  88,  96,  106,  108 

Wooden  articles  to  decorate— 4,  6,  21,  28,  31,  47,  59,  68,  73.  75. 
83,  101 

Yarns— 6,  11,  31,  33,  44,  59,  68,  74,  75,  85,  95,  106 
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ORDERING  ART  MATERIALS 


A table  showing  an  easy  method  of  determinin g the  minimum  anioimt  of  suggested  art  mate- 
rials })eeded  for  a room  of  thirty  pupils.  Consult  your  local  dealer,  or  refer  to  pages  60-63. 


COLUMN  1 

COLUMN  2 

COLUMN  3 

COLUMN  4 

AMOUNT 
ORDERED  is 

determined  by 
subtracting 
column  4 from 
column  3 

MATERIALS 

AMOUNT 
NEEDED  per 

school  unit  of 
30  pupils 

1 Supply  House 
Stondard 
Packaging 

MATERIALS  NEEDED— 

multiply  number  of  school  units 
by  amount  in  column  1,  and 
change  to  standard  packaging 
as  in  column  2 

Materials 
on  hand 

PAPER 

(100  sheets 

Colored  const.  12‘"  x 18" 

to  pkg.) 

Red  

8 

8 “ 

‘4 

44 

8 “ 

“ 

44 

8 “ 

44 

44 

24  “ 

“ 

44 

100 

44  44 

‘4 

44 

Colored  const.  18"  x 24"  Assorted 

15 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

Poster,  12"  x 18" 

Red  

8 “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

8 “ 

44  “ 

44 

8 “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

Black  

24  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

100  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

White  drawing  (grades  5-8) 

(per  ream) 

12"  X 18" 

100  “ 

slipetc  nv  reams 

reams 

18"  X 24"  

30  “ 

200  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

60  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

150  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

60  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

60  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

44 

Easel  or  newsprint,  18"  x 24" 

200  “ 

44  “ 

“ 

Fingerpaint  paper  or  100  lb.  glazed 

(100  sheets  to  pkg.) 

60  ** 

30  ft 

(150-yd.  roll) 

(per  doz.) 

doz. 

PAINT 

Powdered  tempera 

(per  lb.) 

Red  

1 lb 

lbs. 

IKt; 

1 “ 

1 “ 

“ 

44 

44 

1 “ 

4 4 

44 

1 “ 

“ 

44 

44 

1 “ 

44 

“ 

44 

Black'  

1 “ 

4 4 

44 

44 

I “ 

“ 

44 

4 “ 

44 

44 

Water  colors  (grades  5-8) 

(per  doz.  boxes) 

Refills  for  boxes  

(per  doz.  pans) 

Red  

“ 

*4 

“ 

“ 

4 4 44 

<4 

“ 

44  << 

‘4 

44 

4 4 4 4 

‘4 

“ 

“ 

44  4 4 

“ 

per  doz.  boxes) 

“ 

44 

(gross  box) 

BRUSHES 

Paste  

Varnish,  1"  

1 “ 

Flat  easel,  wide  

9 

(per  doz.) 

Flat  easel,  1"  wide  

3 “ 

Round  easel,  54”  x 1"  long  

3 

4 4 44 

44 

44 

Water  color  (grades  5-8) 

No.  .1  

10  “ 

4 4 4 4 

“ 

4* 

No.  7 

30 

4 4 4 4 

44 

“ 

No.  10  

10  “ 

4 4 4 4 

44 

44 

OTHER  SUPPLIES 

Water  color  pans  (grades  5*8)  .... 

30  pans 

(per  hundred) 

inn 

44 

Clay  flour  (omit  if  it  is  possible  to 

find  natural  clay  in  your  district)  . 

30  lb. 

(lOO-lb.-bag) 

*4 

Paste  

a -A 

Cornstarch  (for  fingerpaint)  ..... 

Scissors,  5"  pointed  

Thumb  tacks  

White  shellac 

1 pt 

Painter’s  denatured  alcohol  

1 qt 

1 

Coning  saws  

1 

Blades  

qt- 

Lettering  pens  (grades  5-8)  

(per  doz.) 

(( 

15i  ‘ “ 

each 

1 per  bldg. 

(each) 

For  suggested  list  of  discarded  or  scrap  material  see  page  22. 
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REQUISITIONING  ART  SUPPLIES 


SUGGESTED  REQUISITION  OF  ART  SUPPLIES  FOR  A JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mmimnrn  requisition  for  one  semester  for  ‘>00 
pupils  in  grades  7 , S,  9— two  art  periods  per  iveek. 

Note:  I'his  suggested  requisition  represents  a starting  |)oint.  It  is  offered  as  a help  to  teachers 

and  school  authorities.  Art  requisitions  are  eventually  highly  personalized,  and  these  items  are 
basic  only.  For  further  help  in  ordering  supplies,  consult  your  local  dealer. 


Paper  and  Cardboard 

Drawing,  Manila— (100  sheets  per 

Size 

A mount 

Pkg.)  

12" 

X 

18" 

30  pkgs. 

Drawing,  White  

12" 

X 

18" 

15  ” 

Construction,  .Assorted  Colors  . . 

] O" 

X 

18" 

10  “ 

Construction.  Brown  

9" 

X 

1 O" 

5 

Construction,  Black  

9" 

X 

12" 

5 

Bogus,  Gray  

lOzr 

X 

18" 

5 

Board,  Card,  Chip  

Board,  Card,  Railroad,  Black  6 

22" 

X 

28" 

25  slits. 

ply 

Board,  Card,  Railroad,  IV’hite  6 

22" 

X 

28" 

25  “ 

ply  

22" 

X 

28" 

25  “ 

Mounting.  Melton,  10  ply  

Board,  Matte,  Cream  AVhite,  Peb- 

22" 

X 

28" 

25  “ 

ble  Finish  

20" 

X 

30" 

25  “ 

Rag.  Gray  

20" 

X 

30" 

3 bdls. 

Tag,  Manila  (Oak  Tag)  

9" 

X 

12" 

10  pkgs. 

Tracing,  White  

40 '/ 

X 

720" 

1 roll 

Cloth,  Thread,  Needles,  Etc.  Amount 

Muslin,  unbleached  20  yards 

Needle,  Crewel  g:2  0 packages 

Needle,  Crewel  #7  6 

Needle,  Tapestrv  #18  6 

Thread,  Black  poO  1 doz,  spools 

Thread,  White  #50  1 

Thread,  Capet,  Black  (TVaxed  for  pup- 
pets, etc,)  6 spools 

V'elltim  Blue  1 yard 

Veil  tun  Red  1 yard 

Vellum  Brown  1 yard 

Vellum  Yellow  1 yard 

Vellum  Tan  1 yard 

Modeling  Material 

Galyanized  (5  gal,)  with  lid  3 cans 

Clay,  Modeling 150  lbs. 

Oil  Cloth  (For  clay  table)  6 yds. 


Brushes  Amoimt 

Brush,  Paste  3 doz. 

Brush,  Stencil,  Round  3 “ 

Brush,  tVatercolor  >/,"  Flat  6 “ 

Brush,  TV^atercolor  1"  Flat  6 “ 

Brush,  tVatercolor  #7  Round  6 “ 

Sable,  Red,  #4  6 dozen 

Sable,  Red,  #7  5 

Brush,  Varnish  1"  6 only 

Crayon  and  Chalk 

Crayon,  M^ax,  Black  1 gross 

Crayon,  VV^ax,  Blue  1 

Crayon,  Wax,  Brown  1 

Crayon,  Wax,  Green  1 

Grayon,  W'ax,  Orange  1 

Grayon,  Wax,  Red  1 

Grayon,  Wax,  Violet  1 

Grayon,  Wax,  Yellow  1 

Empty  Box  for  Grayons  48  only 

Chalk  (assorted  colors)  2 boxes 

Paint 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Black  6 lbs. 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Blue  6 “ 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Green  fi 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Orange  6 “ 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Purple  6 “ 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Red  6 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  White  10 

Powder  Paint,  Dry,  Yellow  6 

Paint,  Showcard,  Moist 

Black  4 pint  jars 

White  10 

Dark  Blue  6|/2 

Yellow,  Bright  Oi/^ 

Red,  Bright  

Watercolor 

16  Color  Box  48  boxes 


Refills 

Black  3 doz.  pans  Carmine  4 doz.  pans 

Blue,  Dark  . . 4 “ “ Green,  Standard  4 “ 

Blue,  New  ....  4 “ " Vermilion  . 4 " 

Brown  4 “ “ Yellow,  Brilliant  4 “ 


Block  Printing  Supplies 

Brayer,  5"  3 only 

Ink,  Block  Printing,  Oil  Base  6 tidtes 

Battleship  Linoleum  12"  x 36"  3 pieces 

I, inoleum  Cutters  Tool  Sets  6 sets 

Ink 

B X:  L— Ink,  Higgins,  India,  Black  5>/o  pints 

#1B  Round  Lettering  Pen  1 doz. 

#5B  Round  Lettering  Pen  1 

Compass,  Pencil  3 

Eraser,  Pink  Pliable  6 boxes 

Drawing  Pencil,  Soft 3 gross 

Miscellaneous 

Paper  Cutter— about  30"  1 only 

Eyelet  J.  N.  (250  to  box)  1 box 

Stencil  Knife  2 doz. 

Plaster  of  Paris  100  lbs. 

Condtictor’s  Punch  2 only 

Eyelet  Punch  1 

Scissors  10"  3 doz. 

Staples  for  Tacker  (5000  to  box)  2 box 

Stapler  I only 

Rulers— 15  in.  Metal  

Thumb  Tacks  6 box 

Paste,  School  6 c]t. 

Glue,  Liquid  2 pints 

Cement,  Rubber  2 

Scotch  Tape— Masking  #1  2 rolls 

Shellac  (Clear)  I pint 

V'arnish  2 


Hand  Tools  (special  equipment) 

1 Screw  driver,  2]/o  inch  hlade 
3 Standard  jeweler’s  saw  frames,  5-inch  deep 
I gross  jetveler’s  saw  blades  size  No.  2 or  No.  3 
6 jeweler’s  needle  Ides,  one  each  flat,  half  round,  round, 
triangular  knife  and  scpiare 
I 4-inch  flat  file 

1 4-inch  half  round  fde  ' 

1 hand  polishing  buff 

1 egg-beater  type  drill  with  1 dozen  assorted  drill  points 

1 scriber  for  plastics  or  metal 

2 8-oz.  ball-pecn  hammers  with  well-polished  faces 
1 pair  metal  snips  9 inches  long 

1 pair  8-inch  pliers  (with  wire  cutter) 
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SUGGESTED  REQUISITION  OF  ART  SUPPLIES  FOR  A SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mini77iicm  requisitio7i  for  one  semester  for  100  pupils  in 
grades  10,  11,  12  ivitli  art  educatio7i  five  periods  per  week. 

Note:  This  suggested  requisition  represents  a starting  point.  It  is  offered  as  a help  to  teachers 

and  school  authorities.  Art  requisitions  are  eventually  highly  personalized,  and  these  items  are 
basic  only.  For  further  help  in  ordering  supplies,  consult  your  local  dealer. 


Paper 

Size 

Amount 

Brushes 

Amount 

Drawing,  Manila  (100  sheets 

Bristle,  Flat  /"  

2 

dozen 

per  pkg.)  

12" 

X 18" 

30  pkgs. 

Bristle,  Flat  1"  

2 

“ 

Drawing,  White  

12" 

X 18" 

30  “ 

Lettering,  Squared  /"  

1 

Board  Illustration  

20" 

X 30" 

25  shts. 

Lettering.  Squared  /"  

1 

(< 

Board  Mat,  Cream  White,  Peb- 

Paste  3/,"  

1 

ii 

ble  Finish  

20" 

X 30" 

25  “ 

Stable,  Red  ffi  

5 

<< 

Charcoal,  White  

19" 

X 25" 

25  “ 

Stable,  Red  #7  

5 

(( 

Construction,  Assorted  colors  . 

12" 

X 18" 

6 pkgs. 

Stencil,  Round  

9 

<4 

Construction,  Heavy,  Black  . . 

111/2" 

X 17/2" 

2 “ 

Varnish— 1"  

4 

brushes 

Construction,  Heavy,  Brown 

111/2" 

X 17/2" 

2 “ 

Construction,  Heavy,  Gray  . . , 

11/2" 

X 17/" 

2 ** 

Poster,  Assorted  colors  

12" 

X 18" 

2 ** 

Pens 

Tag.  Manila  (Oak  Tag)  .... 

9" 

X 12" 

2 “ 

Pen  Lettering  ffl—A  square  

9 

dozen 

Tracing  Paper  

42" 

X 720" 

1 roll 

Pen  Lettering  #■!- B round  

2 

** 

Melton  Board  Mounting  10 

Pen  Lettering  ffl—C  chisel  

2 

ply  

22" 

X 28" 

25  shts. 

Pen  Lettering  fj:l—T>  oval  

2 

Rag,  Gray  

30" 

X 40" 

2 bdls. 

Pen  Lettering  ffB—A  square  

2 

Paint 

Tempera  Color  (Powdered  paint) 

Black  Powdered  paint  

Blue  Powdered  paint  

Green  Powdered  paint  

Red  Powdered  paint  

White  Powdered  paint  

Yellow  Powdered  paint  


Tempera  Color  Moist,  Showcard  Color 

Black  in  2 oz.  jars  

Blue,  dark,  2 oz.  jars  

Green,  med.,  2 oz.  jars  

Yellow,  bright,  2 oz.  jars 

Red,  2 oz.  jars  

'White,  2 oz.  jars  


Water  Color 

■\Vater  Golor  Boxes— 16  Golors 


5 lbs. 

6 
6 
6 

12 
6 


4 doz.  jars 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Pen  Lettering  round 

Pen  Lettering  jjjtS— D oval  . . 
Pen  Lettering  ^5— A square 
Pen  Lettering  .jjto— B round 
Pen  Lettering  #5—C  chisel  . 
Pen  Lettering  #5— D oval  . . 


Block  Printing  Supplies 

Set  Tools,  Linoleum  Gutters  12 

Cutter,  linoleum  12 

Cutter,  linoleum  :g2  12 

Cutter,  linoleum  iff: 3 12 

Cutter,  linoleum  ff4  12 

Cutter,  linoleum  ff5  

Black,  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

Blue,  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

Green,  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

Red,  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

AVhite,  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

Yellow',  linoleum  block  ink,  oil  base  

6"  Brayer,  rubber  base  roller  


sets 

cutters 


12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


tubes 


only 


4 doz.  boxes 


Refills 

Each  Black  Water  Color  Refills  4 doz.  pans 

Blue-dark  4 “ 

Blue— turquoise  4 “ 

Brown  4 “ 

Carmine  4 “ 

Green- Standard  4 “ “ 

Vermilion  4 “ “ 

Yellow'— Brilliant  4 “ 


Crayon — Chalk — Charcoal 

Crayon,  Wax,  16  assorted  colors  4 doz.  boxes 

Blackboard  chalks— assorted  colors  1 box 

Charcoal  Sticks  (soft)  6 boxes 


Modeling  Material 

Galvanized  can  (5  gal.)  w'ith  lid  1 can 

Modeling  clay  100  lbs. 

Oil  cloth 6 yds. 

Plaster  of  Paris  100  lbs. 

Vellum,  colors:  tan,  blue,  brown,  red  1 yd.  each 

Muslin,  unbleached 20  yards 

Silk  Screen 

Knife,  Stencil,  Paasche  Swivel  3 only 

Knife,  blade,  Paasche  Swivel  6 only 

Organdie  2 yds. 

Ulano  film  28"  x 44"  4 only 

Lithographer’s  tusche,  2 oz.  bottle  3 only 

.Adhering  liquid  2 gal. 

3"  pin  hinges  8 only 
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Paste — Clue — Thinner  Amount 

Cement,  airplane,  dope  3 ])ints 

Thinner,  rubber  cement  1 

Glue— liquid  2 

\Vhite  shellac  3 

\'arnish  (clear)  2 

Cement,  rubber  2 cpiarts 

Paste  6 

Tape,  Scotch— masking  1"  4 rolls' 

Turpentine  1 gallon 

Alcohol,  denatured  1 

Fixitif  2 pints 

Erasers 

Eraser,  gum  art  2"  x 2"  x 1"  1 dozen 

Eraser,  kneaded  1 

Eraser,  pencil,  pink  pliable  3 

Pencils 

Pencil,  drawing,  soft  2 gross 

Miscellaneous 

Paper  cutter  (at  least  36")  1 only 

Knife,  stencil  12 

Punch,  conductor’s  1 

Scissors  10"  36 

Stapler  1 

Staples  for  Tacker  (5000  to  box)  2 boxes 

AVrapping  Paper  1 roll 

Rulers  15"  36  only 

Easels,  wooden  4 

Compass,  pencil  36 

Thumb  Tacks  (100  to  box)  60  boxes 

Sprayer,  (hand)  . . . 1 only 


Hand  Tools  (special  equipment) 

2 Bench  hooks  to  be  made  of  ^-inch  stock,  by  12  inches, 
maple 

3 Bits,  brace,  dowel,  extension  lip,  short,  one  each:  i/(",  i/y , 

1 / " 

72 

2 Bits,  brace,  Forstner,  short,  one  each:  i/^",  I/2" 

1 Brace.  8-inch  sweep 

4 Chisels,  bevel-edge,  pocket,  one  each:  i/j",  i/4",  1" 

4 Clamps,  "C”,  two  each:  4"  opening,  8"  opening 

1 File,  bastard,  flat,  1 by  10  inches 

1 File,  bastard,  half  round,  1 by  10  inches 

4 Gouges,  bent,  outside,  regular  sweep,  firmer  tang,  handle, 
one  each:  %p",  I/2",  1" 

2 Claw  hammers,  7 oz. 

6 Handles,  file,  #2  for  files  8 to  10  inches  long 
1 Knife,  sloyd 

1 Mallet,  hardwood,  2(4  inches  in  diameter 
1 Marking  gauge,  boxwood 
1 Oilstone,  in  metal  box 
1 Pliers,  6i/2-inch,  button  pattern 
1 Pliers,  8-inch  button,  and  wire  cutters 

1 Pliers.  6-inch  cutting  nippers 

4 Rasps,  cabinet,  half  round,  10  inches 

2 Rules,  hardwood,  24  inches 

2 Saws,  back,  10  inches 

6 Saws,  coping,  wire  frame  for  pin  pattern  blades 
6 doz.  Saw  blades,  coping,  pin  pattern,  dozen  to  package 
1 Saw,  crosscut,  18-inch,  9-point 
1 Saw,  rip,  22-inch,  6-point 
1 Screw  driver,  21/9"  blade 

3 Standard  jeweler’s  saw  frames,  5-inch  deep 

1 gro,ss  jeweler’s  saw  blades,  size  No.  2 or  No.  3 
6 jeweler’s  needle  files;  one  each:  flat,  half  round,  round, 
triangular,  knife,  and  square 
1 4-inch  flat  file 
1 4-inch  half  round  file 
1 Hand-polishing  buff 

1 Drill,  egg-beater  type,  with  12  assorted  drill  bits 

1 Scriber  for  plastics  or  metal 

2 8-oz.  ball-peen  hammers  with  well-polished  faces 
1 Pair  metal  snips,  9 inches  long 


Junior  high  school  pupils  study  alphabets,  lettering,  and  records. 
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The  Art-Craft  room  should  be  versatile,  luell  arranged  as 
a worki)ig  tool,  equipped  with  serviceable  furniture, 
and  stocked  with  needful  sxipphes. 


The  environnie)it  of  a beautiful  Art-Craft  room  will  stimulate  art  expression. 
There  should  be  ample  space  for  phoined  storage,  for  art-craft 
work-ni-progress,  and  plentiful  display  cases  withm  the 
art  room  as  well  as  iti  the  corridors. 
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PART 


FOR  BETTER  ART-CRAFT  FACILITIES 


• PURPOSE  . . 

To  plan  more  functional  art-craft  rooms  for — 
The  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 

• WHY 

Well-planned  art  rooms  offer  opportunity  for — 
Support  of  whole  educational  program 
Enriched  art  experiences 
Improved  instruction 

• WHERE  . . . 

In  new  building  now  being  planned 

In  existing  building  being  remodeled  and  modernized 

In  additions  to  existing  buildings 

• FOR  WHOM 

School  Boards  and  Citizens 
Superintendent  and  Principal 
Art  Supervisors  and  Teachers 
The  Architect 

• HOW 

Through — 

Committee  discussions,  planned  visits  to  art-craft  rooms 
Sketches,  scaled  plans,  and  layouts 
Elevations  of  each  side  of  room 
Scale  models  and  working  drawings 

Lists  of  furniture,  arts  and  craft  equipment.  See  page  62 

• LOCATION  . 

The  First  Floor — 

Accessible  to  auditorium.  There  is  a functional  relationship  between  art 
room  and  stage. 

Affording  easy  delivery  of  heavy  and  bulky  art-craft  supplies:  boxed  paper, 
clay,  wood,  metal. 

Accessible  to  public.  The  art  room  is  an  interesting  workroom;  make  it 
an  educational  show  place  as  well. 

A Northern  Exposure — 

When  possible,  a northern  exposure  will  insure  constant  nonglare  daylight. 

Qualified  Area 

Should  be  removed  from  noisy  areas  but  not  remote  from  center  of  school 
activities. 

• SIZE 

Determined  by  the  size  of  school  population — 

Large  plants — 30  ft.  wide  x 60  ft.  long,  inside  dimensions 
Medium  plants — 24  ft.  wide  x 50  ft.  long,  inside  dimensions 
Small  plants — 24  ft.  wide  x 37  V2  ft.  long,  inside  dimensions 
Rooms  at  least  1 1 ft.  high 

• PLAN 

The  one-teacher  all-purpose  art-craft  laboratory  must  be — 

ADAPTABLE — Planned  specifically  to  accommodate  a large  number  of 
art-craft  activities:  modeling,  block  printing,  pottery,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, silk  screen,  murals,  graphic  arts,  commercial  art,  metal  work, 
jewelry,  puppetry,  stage  craft,  weaving,  etc. 

FLEXIBLE — Planned  functional  work-areas,  each  self-contained  and  in 
readiness  for  its  purpose;  will  supplement  other  areas  as  needed. 

FUNCTIONAL — Pupil  work  table  area;  tack  board  work  area;  crafts  area; 
clay  area;  exhibition  and  display  areas;  audio-visual  facilities;  files, 
magazines  and  books  area;  storage  and  supply  area. 
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• LIGHTING  . . 

• COLOR.  . . . 
® STORAGE  . . 

• ELECTRIC 

OUTLETS  . 

• CHALK 

BOARD  . . . 

o TACK- 

BOARD  . . . 

• SINK 

• FLOORS  . . . 

• FURNITURE. 


NATURAL — Consult'  with  architects  and  lighting  experts  concerning  day- 
light control  devices:  Large  windows  placed  close  together,  directional 
glass  bricks,  opaque  louvres,  Venetian  blinds,  and  clearstory  lighting.  Pro- 
visions for  darkening  the  room  for  film,  slide,  and  filmstrip  projections. 
Northern  exposure  is  desirable. 

ARTIFICIAL — Consult  with  a lighting  engineer  to  determine  the  type,  size, 
and  location  of  approved  equipment  that  will; 

Create  light  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  the  user 

Permit  a high  degree  of  efficiency  with  minimum  effort 

Render  colors  as  close  to  their  natural  hues  as  possible.  See  page  77. 


Consideration  of  color  and  light  cannot  be  separated. 

Flat,  cheerful  color  areas  are  desirable. 

A “balanced  brightness'’  is  desirable. 

Disturbing  eye  adjustments  due  to  contrasts  between  light  and  dark  surfaces 
(as  between  light  walls  and  blackboards,  or  between  white  paper  and 
dark  desk  tops)  should  be  avoided. 

Color  should  not  be  intense;  it  is  a background  for  color  experiences.  Bring 
beauty  to  the  art  room;  make  it  colorful,  cheerful.  See  page  77. 


FOR  ART  MATERIALS.  Ample  areas  of  adjustable  shelves  to  take  standard- 
size  papers,  boards,  mounts,  and  art  materials  of  all  kinds.  Sections  of 
supply  area  equipped  with  locks. 

FOR  WORK-IN-PROCRESS.  A space  and  protection  for  unfinished  art  and 
craft  work  of  all  kinds  for: 

Day  classes. 

Special  groups  other  than  regular  classes. 

Such  groups  may  meet  with  teachers  other  than  the  regular  day- 
class  teachers. 


Provision  for  projector,  spray  booth,  woodwork  bench,  metalwork  bench, 
kiln  (check  voltage  required) , display  cases,  pottery  wheel,  and  other  areas 
as  needed. 

For  electric  wall  clock. 


Approximately  24  square  feet  in  area.  Placed  at  standard  height  in  an  ad- 
vantageous location,  preferably  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Green  chalk 
board  or  white  chalk  board  on  which  colored  chalks  may  be  used  is 
recommended. 


To  extend  upward  from  baseboard  to  a minimum  of  7 feet,  preferably  to 
the  ceiling  in  certain  areas. 

Used  for  student-working  area  and  display. 

Recommended:  homasote,  a 7/1 6-in. -thick  board  obtainable  from  local 
lumber  dealers. 

Largest  size:  8 ft.  x 14  ft.;  this  is  inexpensive  and  practical.  See  pages  72, 
73,  and  75,  Area  C. 


An  acid-resistant  all-purpose  sink  or  double  sink  extending  into  the  room  so 
as  to  allow  access  from  three  sides.  Equipped  with  several  pivoting  faucets, 
with  approved  clean-out  trap  for  sand  and  plaster.  Acid-resistant  plumbing. 


Durable,  easily  maintained,  pleasing  in  appearance,  light  reflecting,  non- 
fatiguing in  daily  use.  See  page  78. 


There  is  a wide  range  in  the  choice  of  furniture  for  the  art  room.  A question- 
naire has  indicated  preference  for: 
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■ Tables 

Sturdy,  serviceable  tables  of  standard  height,  in  light  coiors,  available  in 
numerous  styles  and  designs.  Bear  in  mind  as  you  select  your  furniture 
from  catalogs,  illustrations,  and  samples  that  if  junior  high  school  classes 
are  limited  to  thirty  pupils,  and  senior  high  school  classes  are  limited  to 
twenty-five  pupils,  better  instruction  is  assured.  Furniture  for  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  selected  to  accommodate 
evening  adult  classes  also. 

■ Seats 

Well-constructed  serviceable  seats  of  standard  dimensions  are  available  in 
numerous  light-colored  designs  and  styles.  Select  your  benches,  chairs, 
or  stools  to  match  your  tables  both  in  style  and  color.  Some  seats  are 
designed  to  allow  space  beneath  for  books  which  the  student  has  with 
him.  Seats  should  suit  your  own  particular  needs. 

■ Crafts  Bench 

With  a heavy  edgegrain  natural  wood  top;  with  woodworker’s  vises,  drawers, 
and  compartments  for  saws,  hammers,  pliers,  brace  and  bits,  and  other 
necessary  tools.  Since  the  top  overhangs,  this  bench  may  be  used  as  general 
art  work  table. 

Cabinets,  Storage  This  equipment  should  be  well  studied  as  to  use  before  ordering  so  that 
Shelves,  Work  compartments,  adjustable  shelves,  drawers,  and  work  counters  will  serve 


Counters 

definite  purposes,  and  when  assembled  will  form  units  for  flexible  work 
areas.  (See  pages  68,  72,  and  73.)  A scale  model  of  the  entire  art  room 
will  clarify  understandings  and  will  aid  representatives  of  equipment  firms 
in  meeting  equipment  and  installation  specifications. 

■ Art  Library 

Shelves  and  files  to  make  provision  for  art  resource  material — plates,  books, 
prints,  pamphlets,  and  magazines. 

• SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT 

. Kiln 

Electric  kiln  with  minimum  firing  chamber  of  3,000  cubic  inches.  Equipped 
with  wiring  outlet,  and  thermostatic  control.  See  page  75,  Area  E. 

■ Clay  Storage 

A zinc-lined,  watertight,  pull-out  bin  with  tight-fitting  top.  Minimum  size 
14  in.  X 14  in.  x 24  in. 

■ Damp  Box 
Storage 

For  storing  damp  work.  Adjustable,  perforated  shelves,  nonrust  metal. 
Water-absorbent  base  for  dampening. 

■ Spray  Booth 

Size  approximately  2 ft.  x 2 ft.  x 6 ft.  with  cabinet  beneath  for  storage. 
Inspect  catalogs.  See  photograph  page  68. 

■ Carry  Trays 

Useful  for  storing  and  transporting  art-craft  materials  and  supplies  and/or 
students’  work;  wood,  fiber,  and  metal. 

■ Service  Cart 

Useful  for  distributing  and  collecting  art  supplies  and  equipment.  Sturdy, 
reinforced,  well-constructed  of  hardwood.  Cart  top  may  be  of  stainless 
steel  which  may  be  used  as  a work  table.  Inspect  catalogs.  See  page  82. 

■ Step  Ladder 

Necessary  for  art  rooms.  A 6-ft.  sturdy  folding  ladder,  equipped  with  swivel 
castors  which  lock  automatically.  Inspect  catalogs.  See  page  82. 

■ Wall  Display 
Cabinets 

Class  front,  “cut-through”  display  cases,  set  flush  with  wall  separating  art- 
craft  room  from  corridor.  Equipped  with  adjustable  glass  shelves.  Doors 
opening  into  classroom  lined  on  both  sides  with  tackboard  for  flat  work. 
Note:  Such  cabinets  are  desirable  in  corridors  where  pupils  pass  by  (near 
cafeteria,  library,  auditorium,  front  entrance).  Some  schools  have  large 
glass  display  “show  window  cases”  to  be  seen  from  outside  as  one  enters 
the  building.  Such  display  space  is  usually  shared  by  various  deoartments 
on  occasion.  All  cases  should  be  illuminated  with  concealed  fluorescent 
lights  placed  high  and  at  the  front.  Schools  take  pride  in  displaying  art 
and  craft  achievements  of  pupils. 
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SPACE  FOR  ART 
TABLES  AND  SEAT 
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^lER  ALL-PURPOSE  ART-CRAFT  ROOM. 

I and  75) 
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CUT  THROUGH 
DISPLAY  CASE 


For  an  average-size  school  district — You  are  invited  to  consider  this  plan, 
in  conjunction  with  the  plan  found  on  pages  72  and  73,  and  the  printed  matter. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  A ONE-TEACHER  ALL-PURPOSE  ART-CRAFT  ROOM 

SEE  PLAN  ON  PAGES  72  AND  73 


The  comprehensive  plan  presented  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  is  designed  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts and  their  architects  in  planning  to  solve 
their  ai’t-craft  problems.  As  school  districts  vary 
in  population  and  resources,  provisions  for  art- 
craft  rooms  will  present  an  individual  prolilem  in 
each  locality.  The  layout  of  the  one-teacher  all- 
purpose art-craft  room  is  not  intended  as  a master 
plan  from  whicli  there  is  to  he  no  variation,  hut 
rather  as  a suggestion  of  the  kind  of  plan  that  can 
and  should  lie  worked  out  liy  each  school  district 
to  meet  the  local  situation. 

The  modern  one-teacher  art-craft  room  should 
he  flexible  and  adaptable  to  all  art  and  craft  pur- 
poses in  order  to  make  possible  tlie  maximum 
number  and  variety  of  activities.  It  should  be 
practical,  substantial,  functional;  it  should  be  pro- 
vided ivith  plenty  of  storage  facilities.  Such  a 
room  should  lie  so  constructed  as  to  present  no 
olistacles  to  its  maintenance  and  ojieration. 

Tlie  lighting,  ])oth  natural  and  artificial,  should 
he  the  best  that  modern  engineering  can  devise. 
The  art-craft  room  should  he  as  well  planned  in 
detail  as  the  modern  chemistry  lalioratory  or  the 
kitchen  of  a well-planned  cafeteria. 


Areas  of  the  Art-Craft  Room 

Following  are  brief  explanations  of  the  various 
areas,  their  uses,  and  possibilities: 

Area  A.  The  front  of  the  room  shows  a row  of 
cases  built  flush  against  the  wall. 

Case  1.  This  is  a wardrobe  storage  cabinet 
for  the  instructor.  The  dimensions  are  ap- 
proximately 27"  X 22"  x 84".  Near  by  is  the 
instructor’s  movable  desk,  the  top  of  which  is 
of  the  same  height  as  the  long  work  counter 
under  the  windows. 

Case  2.  The  cases  numbered  2 are  for  general 
planned  storage. 

Case  3.  Each  No.  3 is  a glass-covered  display 
case  with  adjustalile  glass  shelves;  the  rear 
wall  is  tackboard.  Indirect  lighting  is  fur- 
nished from  al)ove,  and  general  storage  space 
is  provided  lioth  aliove  and  below  each  case. 

Case  4.  At  the  center  is  a multiple  combina- 
tion section  consisting  of  movable  panels  suited 
for  visual  aids:  modern  chalk  hoard,  screen 
for  stereopticon  projections,  and  tackboard. 
Storage  space  behind  may  lie  utilized  for 
visual  aids  equipment.  The  floor  space  at  the 
front  of  the  room  may  be  utilized  for  easel 
painting  from  pose,  still  life,  etc. 
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Area  B.  This  is  the  art  lihrary  corner. 

Case  5.  This  section  provides  adjustable 
shelves  for  hooks,  magazines,  plates,  and 
pamphlets. 

Case  6.  This  is  a legal-size  filing  cal>inet  for 
art  resource  materials. 

Area  C.  A section  of  the  wall  next  to  the  corridor 
may  well  he  used  for  “cut  through”  art-craft 
display  cases.  They  should  he  from  six  to  eight 
feet  long,  flush  with  the  corridor  and  classroom 
walls,  with  doors  opening  into  the  art  room,  and 
with  glass  display  windows  in  the  corridor. 
Through  the  doors  display  pieces  are  arranged 
in  the  cahinets  upon  adjustal)le  glass  shelves. 
Indirect  light  is  supplied  from  above.  Tacklmard 
covers  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
cabinet  doors  and  the  wall  of  Area  C surround- 
ing the  display  cases  (see  diagram)  ; it  reaches 
from  18  inches  above  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
This  tackhoard  area  will  serve  to  display  flat 
pieces,  and  will  also  provide  a place  for  pupils’ 
direct  performance  of  free  art  work. 

Area  D.  Th  is  central  space  is  for  art  tallies  and 
seats. 

Area  E.  This  space  is  known  traditionally  as  the 
“damp  area.”  The  sink  is  placed  so  as  to  he 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Compart- 
ments at  floor  level  between  sink  and  wall  may 
be  used  to  store  trays  for  distributing  and  col- 
lecting classroom  art  equipment  and  also  to  store 
the  art  service  cart.  The  compartments  directly 
below  the  sink  proper  are  for  storage,  as  are 
the  cahinets  above.  The  cases  below  the  work 
counter  in  this  area  should  contain  a zinc-lined 
bin  for  clay,  a serviceable  waste  bin  for  clay, 
plaster,  etc.  On  the  work  counter  itself  are 
placed  the  wedgehoard,  wheel,  spray  l)ooth,  and 
kiln.  The  cases  al)ove  tlie  work  counter  are  used 
for  general  storage,  and  at  the  right  are  shelves 
for  work  in  progress,  for  drying,  and  for  storage 
of  tools.  Dispensers  for  soap,  paper  towels,  as 
well  as  waste  containers,  should  he  provided. 

Area  F.  This  is  the  craftwork  area.  Large,  heavy 
woodworking  benches  equipped  with  vices  have 
storage  space  beneath  for  saw,  hammers,  pliers, 
knives,  wire,  tacks,  nails,  glue,  block  printing 
equipment,  silk  screen  equipment,  etc.  Benches 
of  this  type  may  also  serve  as  drawing  tal)les 
when  needed. 

Area  G.  This  is  tlie  storage  room  for  expendal)le 
art  material.  It  is  equipped  with  shelves  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet  or  more  on  three  sides  of 
the  room;  below  the  counter,  compartments  are 
built  for  special  standard-size  art  stock.  The 
door  is  equipped  with  a lock. 


Area  II.  This  second  storage  room  is  used  for 
art-craft  work  in  progress.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  suflicicnt  space  he  provided  here 
for  the  art-craft  work  in  progress  of  regular  day 
classes  and  j)Ossihly  for  adult  classes  as  well. 
Here,  accessible  at  all  times,  is  stored  the  step- 
ladder  equipped  with  self-locking  swivel  casters. 
As  in  Area  G,  shelves  reach  to  a height  of  7 feet 
or  more  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  In  the  wall 
view  (see  diagram),  it  is  to  he  noted  that  tack- 
hoard reaches  from  18  inches  above  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling. 

Area  I.  Along  the  outside  wall  is  the  metal, 
jewelry,  and  crafts  area.  The  long  work  counter 
beneath  the  windows  suggei^ts  a flexible  area. 
Compartments  for  tools  and  equipment  for  such 
work  are  j)laced  between  the  work  sj)aces. 
Projecting  from  the  work  counter  are  the  indi- 
vidual work  area  hoards.  It  is  optional  whether 
they  he  hinged  or  built  in  permanently.  If  the 
work  hoards  are  hinged,  they  may  he  allowed 
to  swing  down  in  place  when  not  in  use,  thus 
forming  doors  to  the  compartments  beneath 
which  the  work  stools  are  stored.  If  this  arrange- 
ment is  used,  the  door  is  first  raised  from  the 
vertical  position  to  horizontal,  and  a sturdy  sup- 
port is  moved  into  place,  thus  making  the  board 
solid  and  rigid.  The  stool  is  then  removed  for 
use.  This  arrangement  permits  the  j)upil  to  face 
the  room.  Tools  are  found  in  several  drawers 
directly  to  his  left  and  beneath  the  w ork  counter. 
W ith  such  an  arrangement,  all  the  metal  work 
area  may  he  closed,  thus  providing  full  space  for 
other  art  activities. 

Floor.  The  floor  of  the  room  should  he  service- 
able, durable,  easily  maintained,  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance, light-reflecting  and  nonfatiguing  in 
daily  use.  ( See  page  78.) 

Ceiling.  The  best  artificial  lighting  system  obtain- 
able should  he  installed  after  consultation  with  a 
lighting  engineer.  Adjustable  and  movable  spot- 
lights should  he  placed  in  the  ceiling  and  con- 
trolled by  switches;  by  means  of  them  any  given 
area  in  the  room  or  any  display  could  he  spotted 
with  an  intensified  light.  Modern  spotlights 
that  may  he  swiveled  and  adjusted  to  any  angle, 
have  recently  appeared  on  the  market.  They 
are  installed  flush  with  and  recessed  in  the 
ceiling. 

As  the  art-craft  room  will  in  all  probability  serve 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  during  many  years,  it 
is  recommended  that  it  be  planned  in  detail  ( 1 ) by 
making  layouts,  (2)  by  visiting  other  well-planned 
art-craft  rooms,  and  finally  (2)  by  constructing  a 
scale  model. 
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With  two  sides  dropped  to  the 
horizontal  position,  these  pictures 
of  art-craft  room  models  show  mod- 
ern versions  of  the  all-purpose  func- 
tional plan.  The  rooms  are  made 
to  accommodate  30  sttidcnts,  and 
storage  space  is  placed  near  the 
lloor  and  in  wall  cases  above  work 
counters.  These  models  may  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the 
plans  fotind  on  pages  72  and  73. 


This  display  area  recessed  in  the 
wall  of  the  art-craft  room  shows 
wall  space  for  the  display  of  flat 
\vork  against  tackl)oartl.  The  ledge 
is  used  to  display  examjdes  of  arts 
anti  crafts. 

Beneath  is  storage  space  for 
students’  work-in-progress  and  also 
art-craft  materials. 
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ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING  FOR  ART-CRAFT  ROOMS 


Since  daylight  entering  a room  provides  good 
light  lor  approximately  ten  (10)  leet  Irom  the  point 
ot  entrance,  the  importance  ol  selecting  and  install- 
ing a suitable  artiticial  lighting  system  in  the  art 
room  becomes  ot  paramount  importance. 

Lighting  engineers  have  touncl  that  proper  dis- 
tribution ot  light  involves  well-diffused  light  with  a 
minimum  ot  shadow.  Fluorescent  lighting  presents 
the  best  answer  to  date  to  the  problem  ot  adec[uate 
artificial  light  in  the  art-cratt  room. 

Artificial  lighting  presents  three  problems:  (1) 
What  type  ot  fluorescent  fixture  to  use?  (2)  What 
size  and  type  of  tube  to  use?  (3)  What  method  ot 
installation  is  advisable? 


1 hree  rows  ot  fixtures  in  tin-  a\ crage-si/c  art 
room  provide  the  liest  answer  to  the  elimination  ot 
dim  or  uneven  light  areas  and  will  provide  good 
\isibility  in  all  parts  ol  the  room.  U’ith  the  use 
ot  but  two  rows  ol  fixtures,  the  art  room  will  have 
many  shadow  areas. 

Effective  lighting  for  display  and  chalk  board 
areas  is  obtained  through  the  installation  ot  re- 
cessed accent  lights,  using  a 150-watt  incandescent 
reflector  type  ot  bulb.  The  lights  should  be  placed 
at  6-toot  intervals  in  the  ceiling  covering  the  area 
to  be  illuminated.  These  recessed  lights  should  be 
adjustable,  making  it  possible  to  pinpoint  any  given 
display  area  through  control  switches. 


COLORS  FOR  THE  ART- CRAFT  ROOM 

k'or  satisfactory  light  distribution  and  for  maintaining  a balanced 
brightness,  the  following  reflections  are  recommeiuled  as  minimums: 


Ceilings— oH-white,  matte— 85%  or  more  reflectance, 
dropped  to  approximately  9i/9  feet  from  floor 

]]'alls,  above  eye  level— light  tint,  matte— 55%  to 
70%  reflectance 

Walls,  at  eye  level— 50%  to  55%  reflectance 

Walls,  under  windows— 70%  reflectance,  to  avoid 
sharp  contrast  with  daylight 

]]’oodivork  and  Trims— \ow^  or  semigloss— a range  ol 
00%  to  60%  reflectance  is  desirable 

Floors-to  avoid  sharp  contrast  with  edges  of  light 
■working  surfaces  a range  of  40%  to  60%  is  desir- 
able 


]]'orking  Surfaces— ¥or  desks,  table  tops,  etc.,  light 
natural  grained  wood  with  a clear  finish  is  pre- 
ferred. .\  range  ot  30%  to  40'^'^,  reflectance  is  de- 
sirable 

Chalk  Boards— to  25%  reflectance- darker 
than  chalk  tised  but  offering  less  reflectance  con- 
trast to  surrounding  surfaces  than  the  old-type 
slate  blackboard.  The  luminosity  of  a yellotv- 
green  chalk  board  will  compensate  for  its  lower 
reflectance 

Tackhoards—U)^  to  50%,  reflectance,  approaching 
the  light  reflectance  of  the  walls:  neutral  in  color 

JVall  Cabinets  and  Other  Wall  Furnishings— \ow  or 
semigloss— 40%  to  50%  reflectance 


SOME  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  CHOOSING  COLORS  ^ 


Besides  the  reflectance  value  of  colors,  importance 
in  obtaining  maximum  light  diffusion  with  mini- 
mum brightness  difference,  the  color  (hue)  itself  is 
an  imjaortant  consideration. 

Some  colors  are  warm  and  stimulating:  reds, 

o 

oranges,  yellow,  yellow-greens.  Some  colors  are  cool 
and  restful:  purples,  blues,  blue-green,  greens.  In 
general,  warm  colors  appear  to  athance  and  ex- 
pand; cool  colors  appear  to  recede  and  contract. 
\Varm  colors,  therefore,  not  only  make  a cool  room 
seem  warmer,  but  because  of  their  expansion,  seem 
to  make  the  room  smaller.  Cool  colors  not  only 
make  a hot  location  seem  cooler,  but  because  of 
their  contraction,  seem  to  make  the  room  larger. 
Light  colors  enlarge;  dark  colors  tend  to  shrink 
sizes. 

The  application  of  an  understanding  of  these 
qualities  of  color  seems  to  affect  the  size  and  tem- 
perature of  the  art-craft  room. 

Since  walls  in  the  art  room  are  backgrounds  for 
color  experiences  and  colorful  art  products,  they 
must  be  high  in  reflectance,  yet  low  in  intensity; 

^ Ketch.  James  M.,  and  Allen.  Carl  J.,  A Package  of  Lighting  Ideas 
for  Your  School  Cpamnhlet).  General  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland  12,  Ohio,  1950. 


that  is,  light  and  grayed.  They  shoidtl,  hotvever, 
be  lively  enough  to  create  a cheerfid,  stinudating 
atmosphere. 

Tertiary  hues  will  be  found  more  effective  than 
jjrimary  or  secondary: 

A light  grayed  orange-yellow  or  yellow- 
orange 

light  grayed  blue-green  or  green-blue 

A light  grayed  yellow-green  or  green- 
yellow 

light  grayed  purple-blue  (purples  arc  not 
recommended) 

Wkdls  of  these  colors,  with  off-white  ceilings,  and 
with  floors  and  trims  of  a slightly  tlarkcr  value  of 
the  same  color  or  a neutral  color,  such  as  grav  oi' 
natural  wootl,  will  provide  a cheerful  and  eflecii\e 
Itackground  for  art  activities. 

It  is  suggested  that  consultation  be  hekl  with  an 
expert  from  a reliable  paint  company.  I'o  test  lor 
colors:  apply  them  over  an  area  of  not  less  tluin 
one  square  foot,  allow  to  dry:  \ icw  them  undei 
both  natural  and  artificial  fight  before  the  final 
selection  is  made. 
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FLOOR  COVERING  FOR  THE  ART-CRAFT  ROOM 


Three  types  ot  iloor  covering  are  offered  for  con- 
sideration: 

f.  Rubber  Tile:  This  type  of  ffoor  covering 

has  the  same  features  as  asphaft  tife,  except  that  it 
incorjDorates  rubber  in  its  manufacture.  This  tife 
contains  some  “give”,  hence  affording  a more  cush- 
ioned surface.  Rubber  tife  ffooring  is  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  wears  well. 

Rubber  tile  generally  costs  more  than  asphalt 
tile,  but  it  provides  a surface  that  is  less  tiring  on 
which  to  stand.  Since  this  is  an  important  factor, 
the  cost  difference  may  be  justified. 

2.  Asphalt  Tile:  This  provides  a suitable 

floor  coverins:  over  a concrete  or  wood  base.  It  is 

O 

used  in  many  modern  schools.  This  type  of  ffoor 
covering  is  guaranteed  by  various  manufacturers  as 
unaffected  by  greases,  oifs,  or  afkaline  moistures. 
It  is  considered  fireproof  and  easy  to  maintain. 

It  is  possible  with  asphalt  tile  to  arrange  any 
type  of  a color  scheme.  It  is  suggested  that  a light 


over-all  color  be  used  as  a base,  with  a mottled  effect 
superimposed.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  for 
good  light  reflectance,  shows  discolorations  less 
than  a plain  surface,  and,  over  large  areas,  is  not 
monotonous.  The  chief  drawback  to  asphalt  tile 
is  that  it  has  little  “give,”  making  continuous  stand- 
ing or  walking  tiresome. 

3.  Hardwood  Flooring:  Maple  or  oak  floor- 

ing has  been  used  in  school  classrooms  for  many 
years.  It  provides  a serviceable  floor,  enduring  for 
many  years  under  constant  use.  The  maintenance 
problems,  however,  are  considerable  if  the  floor  is 
to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Products  manufac- 
tured by  various  companies  are  available  for  seal- 
ing and  keeping  hardwood  floors  in  good  condition. 
The  amount  of  light  reflected  from  a hardwood 
floor  is  low'. 

Note:  Before  deciding  on  a type  of  flooring,  con- 

sult your  dealer. 
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Rockwell,  Frederick  F.,  Complete  Book  of  Flower  Ar- 
rangement. New  York,  .-American  Carden  Guild,  1947. 
Rutt,  Anna  Hong,  Home  Furnishings.  New  A'ork,  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1948. 

SroRE^,  AValter  Randall.  Furnishing  With  Color.  New 
A'ork,  Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  1945. 

AN'rigiit,  Richard  (Editor)  , House  and  Garden’s  Guide  to 
Interior  Decoration.  New  A'ork,  Simon  & Schuster,  Inc., 
1947. 

XIII.  Lettering 

Biegf.i.fisen,  j.  E,  ABC  of  Lettering.  New  A'ork,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1940. 

Carlm.e,  Paul,  and  Oring,  Guy,  I.earning  to  Letter.  New 
A'ork,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 

Eisenberc,  James,  Commercial  Art  of  Show  Card  Lettering. 

New  A'ork,  D,  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1945. 
Hamgiiorst,  Carl  Rousseau,  Simplifted  Show  Card  Writing. 

New  York.  T he  Biitterick  Company,  Inc.,  1942. 

Eongm  ar,  AVii.liam,  Type  Specimens  for  Layout.  New  A'ork, 
AVatson-Cuptill  Publications,  Inc.,  1940. 

0(.f..  Oscar,  The  26  Letters.  New  A'ork.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1948. 

Thompson,  Tomm^',  How  To  Render  Roman  Letter  Forms. 
New  A'ork,  AV'atson-Guptill  Publications,  Inc.,  1946. 

XIV.  Painting 

Barr,  .Ai.frfd  H.,  Jr.,  What  Is  Modern  Painting.  New  York, 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1943. 

Beihers,  Ray,  Pictures,  Painters  and  You.  New  York,  Pitman 
Publ.  Corp.,  1948. 
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New  ^'ork. 


Damdson,  Morris,  An  Apin-oacli  to  Modern  Painting.  New 
York,  Coward-McCann,  Inc,,  1948, 

Gasser,  Henrv,  Casein  Painting.  New  York,  4Vatson-Giiptill 
Publications,  Inc,,  1950, 

Kantzky,  Ted,  IlVtvs  Watercolor.  New  York,  Rcinliold 

Publishing  Corporation,  1950, 

Kent,  Norman,  Watercolor  Demonstrated.  New  York,  W’atson- 
Guptill  Publications,  Inc,,  1947, 

Meyer,  Ralph,  The  Artists’  Handbook  of  Materials  and 
Techniques.  New  York,  The  Viking  Press,  Inc,,  1940, 

Rathbun,  Mary  C,,  and  Hayes,  Bartlett  H.,  Taxman's 
(,nide  to  Modern  Art.  New  York,  Oxford  I’niversitv  Press, 
1949, 

Taubes,  Frederic,  Oil  Painting.  New  York,  Watson-Guptill 
Publications,  Inc,,  1947, 

Venturi.  Lionello.  Painting  and  Painters— How  to  Took  at  a 
Picture.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  194(5, 

XV^  Pottery 

Dougherty,  John  4Yoi.fe,  Pottery  Made  Easy.  New  York, 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1939, 

Duncan,  Julia,  and  D’Amico,  Victor,  How  To  Make  Pottery 
and  Ceramic  Sculpture.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Inter- 
national Textbook  Co,,  1947. 

Lester,  Katherine,  Creative  Ceramics.  New  York.  4Yatson- 
Guptill  Publications,  Inc.,  1948. 


X\'l.  .SCL'I.l'TLRE 

Harris,  Rum  Green,  Techniques  of  Sculpture. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1942. 

McPhariin,  Paul.  Paper  Sculpture.  New  ^'ork.  Martpiardi 
and  Camipany,  1914. 

PuiNAM,  Brenda,  The  Sculptor's  ir«)'.  New  5'ork,  Watson- 
Gu])till  Publications,  Inc.,  1948. 

Rich,  Jack  C.,  The  .Materials  and  Methods  of  Sculpture.  New 
York.  Oxford  L’nitersity  Press,  1947. 

RoTtisciiiLD,  Lincoln,  Sculpture  Through  the  .dges.  New 
York,  McCiraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1942. 

S.AYERS,  C.  M..  Book  of  H ood  Can’ing.  .New  York,  CAston 
Printers,  1942. 

Slobodkin,  Louis,  Sculpture:  Principles  and  Practice.  New 
York,  Noble  & Noble,  Publishers,  1949. 

ZoRACH,  4\'illiam,  Zoracli  Explains  Sculpture.  New  York. 
.\mcrican  .Vrtists  Group,  1947. 

X\’II.  The.ytre 

Corson,  Richard,  Stage  Make-Up.  New  York,  F.  S.  Caofts  S; 
Company,  1942. 

Hake,  H.  V.,  Here’s  How.  Evanston,  Illinois.  Row,  Peterson 
& Com[)any,  1942. 

Heffner,  H.  C.,  Selden,  S.,  and  Sellman,  H.  I)..  Modern 
Theatre  Practice.  New  York,  F'.  S.  Crofts  C4).,  194(5, 

Art  Bibliography.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Feachers  College. 
Columbia  I’niversity,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  SI. 75.  listing 

covering  twenty-three  sub-divisions  in  the  field  of  art. 


SOURCES  FOR  VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  ART  EDUCATION 


Slides 

American  Librarv  Color  Slide  Co.,  222  AVest  23rd  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 

Mayer,  Francis  G.,  235  East  50th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Eine  ,Yrt,  Eifth  ,\ve.  at  82nd  St., 
New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Museum  of  Modern  .\rt  Library,  11  4Vest  53rd  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Prothman.  Dr.  Konrad.  7 Soper  .Yve..  Baldwin,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

Societv  for  Y’isual  Education,  Inc..  100  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago 
II.  111. 

Films 

Art  Eilms,  650  Ocean  Drive,  Brooklyn  2(5,  N.  Y. 

.Association  Eilms  (Y.M.C..Y.  Motion  Picture  Bureau)  347 
Madison  .Yve,,  New  Y’ork  17,  N.  \. 

Bell  & Howell  Eilmsound  Library,  7100  McCormick  Road. 
Chicago  45.  111. 

Coronet  Films.  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1 , III. 

Enevdopaedia  Britannica  Films,  20  N.  A\'acker  Drive,  Chicago 

6,  111. 

Films  On  ,Yrt,  International  Catalog,  UNESCO,  Columbia 
I’niversity  Press,  N.  Y. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Department  of  Public  Relations, 
1775  Broadway,  New  YMrk,  N.  \’. 

Guide  To  .Yrt  Films  ( The  .Ymerican  Federation  of  .Arts)  , 22 
East  60th  St..  New  Y'ork  22,  N.  Y.  ("This  catalog  lists  265 
titles  and  a complete  directory  of  film  sources.) 

Hollywood  Film  Enterprises,  Inc.,  6060  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood 28,  California. 

Museum  of  Modern  .Yrt  Eilm  Librarv,  11  AVest  53rd  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

National  Eilm  Board  of  Canada,  620  Fifth  .Yve.,  New  Y’ork 
20,  N.  Y. 

New  York  University  Film  Library,  71  AV’ashington  Square 
So.,  New’  York  12,  N.  Y. 

Nu-,Yrt  Films.  Inc.,  145  ’West  45th  St.,  New  Y’ork  19,  N.  Y. 

Lhiited  .Airlines,  School  & College  Service,  5959  So.  Cicero 
■Yve.,  Chicago  38,  111. 

United  YYorld  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  .Yve.,  New  Y’ork  29, 
N.  Y. 

Y’oung  .America  Films,  Inc.,  18  YVest  41st  St.,  New  Y’ork  1(5. 
N.  Y. 

Film  Strips 

Creative  .Arts  Studio,  Inc.,  1223  Connecticut  .Yve.,  N.  YV’., 
YVashington  6,  D.C. 

Jam  Handv  Organization,  2900  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  1 1 . 
Mich.,  1775  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  19,  N.  Y’. 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Companv.  Inc.,  Text  Film  Dept..  330  Y\'. 
42nd  St„  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Societv  for  Y'isual  Education,  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 

11,  111. 

Standard  Sources  of  Information  About  Films 

Audio-Tisual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges,  Churches,  and  Adult 
Study  Groups.  Catalog  Free.  Chapel  Hill.  I'niversitv 
of  North  Carolina,  Educational  Film  Librarv  and  Lantern 
Slide  Loan  Service. 

Catalog.  Y’ocational  Film  Library,  North  Carolina  State 
College.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Free. 

Directory  of  U.  .S'.  Government  Eilms.  (F.S..Y. -Formerly  L’.S. 
Film  Service)  -Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
YY’ashington.  D.  C.  Lists  many  films  on  conservation  and 
national  problems. 

Educational  Eilm  Guide.  .Y  classified  index  of  nontheatrical 
films.  H.  Y\’.  YY’ilson  Co.,  New  Y’ork.  Nine  monthlv  issues 
plus  bound  volume  (June).  S3.00. 

Educational  Screen.  Monthly.  64  East  Lake  St..  Chicago, 
III.  S3.00  a year.  Free  to  members  of  the  Department  of 
Y’isual  Instruction,  NE.Y. 

Fihn  Xews.  American  Film  Center.  Inc.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  Y'ork  Citv.  SI. 00  a vear.  YY’orld-widc  news  of  docu- 
mentary and  educational  motion  pictures. 

See  and  Hear.  Monthlv.  September  to  Mav.  Eau  Claire. 
YViscousin.  S3.0()  a year.  .Y  journal  on  audio-visual 
learning. 

Selected  Ed ucational  Motion  Pictures.  YY'ashington:  .American 
Council  on  Education.  372  pages.  1942,  S3. 00.  ,Yn 
encyclopedia  containing  essential  information  on  ap- 
proximatelv  500  16mm  motion  pictures  evaluated  in  cur- 
riculum terms  bv  competent  judges. 

The  Xews  Tetter.  Monthlv.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Ohio  State  I'niversitv,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Free. 

L'.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  YY'ashington  D.C.: 

1.  A Partial  Eist  of  Catalogues  and  Sources  of  Xon- 
Theatrical  Films.  Mimeographed.  Free. 

2.  Current  Releases  of  Xon-Theatrical  Films  and  Film 
Xotes.  .'§1.00  a year.  Ten  cents  a copv. 

Free  Relea.se  Sheets  on  Xeyv  Films 

Some  firms  creating  new  lilius^  will  place  vour  school  on 
their  mailing  list  for  late  releases.  These  firms  are; 
Coronet  Xews  Bureau.  (55  E.  South  YY'atcr  Street,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois.  New  Films  Index  Card. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Eilms  Co.,  Die.  YY’iliuette,  Illinois, 
New  Film  Review. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  YY'ashington  25  D.C...  New  Edu- 
cation Films. 
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SoAfE  Sources  of  Films,  Filmstrips,  and  Slides 

The  following  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  maintain  audio- 
visual lending  libraries.  Catalogs  are  issued  explaining  their 
services. 

Pennsylvania  Regional  Audio-]' isual  Aids  Libraries: 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
State  Teachers  College,  California 
State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 
State  Teachers  College,  E.  Stroudsburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 
State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 
State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 


State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Hucknell  University,  Lewisburg 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  .\rts,  Forbes  St., 
Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  Extension  Division,  Education 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg 

Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  Industrial  .Arts,  26th  and 
Parkway,  Philadelphia 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Consult  your  nearest  college  for  services  in  this  field.  New 
fdm  libraries  are  on  the  increase  in  Pennsylvania. 


ART-CRAFT  ROOM  PLANNING 


Englehardt,  N.  H.  Stn-vey  Field  Book  for  Analysis  of  a High 
School  Building.  New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Columbia  University. 

Fordvce,  .Ai.lmon,  and  others.  Home  Planning  Portfolio.  Life 
Magazine,  May  28,  1945. 

Hunsickf.r,  Haroi.d,  and  others.  Art  Rooms,  a report  of 
Western  Arts  Association  (pamphlet)  . Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Reprint  in  School  Arts  Magazine,  February,  1949,  pp. 
190-191. 


Miies,  Helen  Cabot,  and  others.  Art— How  Shall  it  Function 
at  the  Secondary  Level?  Newton,  Mass.,  1948  (pamphlet) . 

Sheldon,  E.  H.  & Co.  Plan  For  Tomorrow.  Muskegon, 
Michigan  (]3amphlet). 

Winslow,  Leon  L.,  Planning  The  Art  Department,  Related 
-Art  Service.  511  5th  .Avenue,  New'  A'ork  17,  N.  Y.  (pam- 
phlet) . 

, New'  Accommodations  for  Art,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  Vol.  XXA'III,  No.  2., 
Nov. -Dec.  1950.  pp.  10-13. 


ART-CRAFT  AND  LABORATORY  TYPE  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  ^ 


Consult  your  architect  or  local  dealer. 

■American  Seating  Co.,  901  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids  2, 
Michigan 

Aluminum  I.adder  Co.,  Worthington,  Pa. 

Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Block  Artists’  Materials  Co.,  72  Weybos.set  St.,  Providence  3, 
R.  I. 

Brown  and  Bros.,  Inc.,  2 West  36th  St.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
Dettmar  Corporation,  9 St.  James  Place,  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  (easels,  etc.) 

Favor,  Ruhl  and  Co.,  Inc.,  4255  AVhibash  ,Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 
Hammett  Co.,  J.  L.,  Kendall  Scpiare,  Cambridge  42,  Mas- 
sachu.setts 

Kewaunee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 
Kimball  Manufacturing  Co.,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

III. 

Kirkroft  Manufacturing  Co.,  10820  Hawthorne  Blvd.,  Ingle- 
w'ood.  California 

Kurtz  Brothers  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and  8033  Bennett  St., 
Pittsburgh  23,  Pa. 


Lundstrom  Manufacturing  Co.,  I.ittle  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Meilink  Steel  Safe  Co.,  Toledo  6,  Ohio  (art  tables,  etc.) 
Metal  Office  Furniture  Co.,  1495  Division  St.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

Peterson  Manufacturing  Co.,  1222  Fullerton  .Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Putnam  and  Company,  Inc.,  32  Howard  St.,  New  A^ork  City 
(ladders) 

Sheldon  Co..  F.  H.,  Muskegon,  Michigan 
Standard  School  Fipiipment  Co.,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Stowe  and  Davis  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Sw'ivelier  Company,  Inc.,  30  Irving  Place,  New'  York  3,  N.  Y. 
(electric  lighting) 

Randall  Wheel,  AVellsville.  N.  Y.  (kickwheels) 

Thonet  Industries,  Inc.,  1 Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
VV’eber,  F.,  Company,  1220  Buttonwood  St.,  Philadelphia  23, 
Pa. 

Welch  Manufacturing  Co.,  1515  N.  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 


MAGAZINES 

American  .Artist.  Watson-Guptill  Publications  Inc.,  345 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Art  Education.  |ournal  of  the  National  .Art  Education  -As- 
sociation. Editorial  Office,  State  Teachers  College,  Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Art  Digest.  Peyton  Boswell,  Editor,  116  East  59th  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

American  Fabrics.  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Art  and  Industry.  Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Art  News.  The  Art  Foundation,  136  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Crafts  Horizons.  American  Craftsmen’s  Educational  Council, 
Inc.,  32  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Design.  337  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Display  World.  707  E.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Life.  540  N.  Michigan  .Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Magazine  of  .Art.  .American  Federation  of  .Arts,  1262  New' 
Hampshire  ,Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

School  Arts.  Printers  Building,  IV’orcester  8,  Mass. 

' For  further  list  of  art  equipment  firms,  consult  pp.  60-63. 


PAMPHLETS 

Art  Educationist.  Binney  and  Smith  Co..  41  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  (Free) 

Everyday  Art.  .American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio  (Free) 

Related  Arts  Service  Bulletin.  511  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  (Free) 

PRINTS 

Artext  Prints,  Inc.,  Westport,  Connecticut 

.Associated  .American  Artists,  711  Fifth  Ave.,  New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Graphic  Societv,  10  VV^est  33rd  St.,  New'  A’ork  1, 
N.  Y. 

Raymond  and  Raymond,  40  E.  49th  St.,  New  A’ork.  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  Lesch,  13  AVb  42nd  St.,  New  A’ork,  N.  A’. 

University  Prints.  11  Boyd  St.,  New'ton,  Mass. 

CIRCULATING  EXHIBITIONS 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  1262  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.  W.,  AV’ashington  6,  D.C. 

Eastern  Arts  Association,  address  the  Secretary,  State  Teachers 
College,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Life  (Magazine)  Photographic  Exhibits,  Time  and  Life 
Building  9,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  W.  53rd  St.,  New  A’ork  19,  N.  Y. 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Educational  Department,  6th  and 
Constitution  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  .Art,  Parkw'ay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Secondary  Schools. 

Local  school  authorities  arranged  to  release  instructional  staff  members  for  attending  numerous  com- 
mittee meetings  at  Harrisbure  and  elsewhere  in  the  State. 


Named  below  are  the  persons  who  read  the  manu- 
script and  presented  constructive  suggestions  and 
criticisms  for  Parts  I and  II: 

Marv  Louise  Abraham.  Librarian,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

Edna  R.  .Andrews.  Head.  Department  of  .Art,  Syracuse  Public 
Schools,  Syracuse,  New  A'ork 

Avis  M.  C.  Cauley,  .Adviser.  Secondarv  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction 

Ruth  AV.  Coburn.  State  Director  of  .Arts  and  Crafts,  Mont- 
pelier, A’ermont 

Helen  J.  Copley,  Supervisor  of  .Art  Education,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Orlo  C.  Cox,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Meadville 
Mrs.  Althea  Dietrich,  Kindergarten  Teacher,  Bethlehem 
Jane  Driver,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Wilmington.  Delaware 
Royal  Bailey  Earnum,  President,  National  .Association  of 
Design,  Hampton,  Connecticut 
Terrance  E.  Gallagher.  Supervisor  of  Art,  Scranton 
Gertrude  Hemmerly,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Erie 
Verna  B.  Hicks.  Supervisor  of  Art,  Harrisburg 
Samuel  L.  Horst,  Chief,  Earm  and  Home  Safety  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Herbert  G.  Jackson,  .Art  Considtant,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Eva  L.  Keller,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Williamsport 
Zara  B.  Kimmey,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  .Albany,  New  A'ork 
Henrietta  M.  Kuhn,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Erie 
Gertrude  Lake,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Johnstown 
Marguerite  Marquart,  Director  of  .Art,  Newark.  New  Jersey 
Katharine  R.  McEarland,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Wilkinsburg 
Levcrsia  L.  Powers,  Chief,  Elementary  Edtication,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction 

Elizabeth  W.  Robertson,  Director  of  .Art,  Chicago.  Illinois 
Rachel  Roman,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  McKeesport 
Marion  Satterwhite.  Berwyn 
.Alice  P.  Steward,  .Art  Supervisor,  Upper  Darby 
William  E.  Strawinski,  Editorial  .Assistant.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
AA’illiam  AAk  Swallow,  Allentown 

.Anna  J.  Thompson,  .Art  Supervisor.  State  I'eachcrs  College, 
Indiana 

Karl  G.  Wallen,  Art  Supervisor,  Hazleton 
Leon  L.  AVinslow,  Director  of  .Art  Education,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Harrv  E.  AVood,  Director  of  Eine  and  Practical  .Arts,  Indian- 
apolis. Indiana 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  PART  I 

In  the  following  list  of  names,  arranged  by  counties,  credit  is  given  for  individual  and  group  contributions 
to  Part  I: 


Allegheny  County 

Allegheny  County  and  Pittsburgh  .Area  Group 

Developing  Personal  Tastes  and  Abilities  in  Arf— Mrs.  Mary 
K.  .Auld,  Ruth  M.  Ebken,  Mrs.  Esther  Eineman.  Katherine 
McEarland,  Mary  Adeline  McKibbin,  Grace  A\k  Rodgers 

Pittsburgh 

Art  Experience— ’SlarjoTie  A.  Blackstone 

Berks  County 

Berks  County 

Art  Education— Gxa.ee  Lennox 

Art  in  a Rural  School— Edna  M.  Guhl 

Center 

Art  Workshop  Report 

Spring 

Art  Classroom  Experience 

Blair  County 

Northern  .Area  of  Blair  County 

Geiieral  Suggestions  and  Procedures  for  the  Art  Curriculum 
of  Pennsylvania— fuVia.  Conrad.  Merna  M.  Dclevett,  Mil- 
dred H.  Gates.  A’iola  Glasgow,  Miriam  D.  Hearn.  Joanna 
Hiller,  Jean  S.  Keith,  John  S.  Lotz,  Dorothy  Nearhoof. 
Cora  Reed,  Margaretta  Russell,  Louise  Schmitt,  Eannie 


Shinier,  Mary  .A.  Schoenfelt,  Marv  B.  Smith.  E.  J.  Snow- 
berger,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Snowberger,  Olga  C.  Snyder.  Alargarct 
Strehle,  George  D.  AVeiss 

Tyrone 

Course  of  Study  in  .4rt  Education . Kindergarten . Grades  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6— .Art  Siqrervisor,  with  the  help  of  the  regular 
teacher 

Bucks  County 

Hiii.town  Township 

Art  Activities— Sirs.  Elorence  L.  Hager 

Riegelsmi  ie  Boro 

Art  in  the  Elementary  Grades— Sirs.  Ethel  Kidp.  Mrs.  Jessie 
Mogel.  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Shick,  AVilliam  Singer 

Butler  County 

Butler 

Teacher  Reports  on  ,4rt  .ictivity-Slrs.  Narcissa  J.  Corev 

Cambria  County 

Johnstown 

.4rt  Eessons  to  Be  Taught  with  Inexpensive  or  Di.scarded 
Materials— Ehune  Dyer.  Rosella  (xarritv,  Marv  Kocher, 
Gertrude  Late,  Katharine  Murra\.  Helen  Ogden.  M.irv 
Quinn,  Lhelma  Richards,  Bernice  Sha\cr,  Katin \n  Suaz- 
man 
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Cameron  County 

Cameron  County 

Curriculum  Development  in  Art 

Centre  County 

Bellefonte 

Units  on  Lettering— Cmd  Alice  Miisser 

State  College 

Information  on  Crafts— Helen  Gartner 

Chester  County 

AVest  Chester  State  Teachers  College 

A Setup  or  Model  of  Headings  Under  IVliich  a Course  of 
Study  in  Art  May  Be  IT  r/tren— Marion  Farnham,  FFazel 
Lamborn,  John  Leinbach,  Jessie  Morris 

Clearfield  County 

DuBois 

Art  in  the  Cuniculum—Kulh  Daugherty,  Mrs.  Lillian  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Florence  Swallow,  Anne  N.  Williams 

Art  and  Public  Relations— Anne  N.  FVilliams 

Clinton  County 

Lock  FFaven  State  Teachers  College 

Art  in  the  Primary  Grades— Siorz  M.  GrafFius,  L.  Gross, 
Mabel  Phillips,  C.  Rook,  M.  Grace  Wible 

Dauphin  County 

FFershey 

Suggested  Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education  for  the  Hershey 
Elementary  School 

Delaware  County 

Upper  Darby 

Art  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum— Carroll  Blank, 
Ann  Wood  Bowen,  Lola  Cortelyou,  Margaret  Crawford. 
FFester  Cunningham,  ^Fabel  Faulkner,  Janice  Gtnesinger, 


Ruth  FFershey  Frion,  Ruth  Young  Jamison,  ^^iriam  J.  Ken- 
dig,  Clara  Kracsun,  Pauline  E.  Roffe.  F^ucille  Yerger 
The  Craft  Experience 
The  Graphic  Experience 

Erie  County 

ERtE 

Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Schools— 
Gertrude  FFemmerly 

Indiana  County 

Fndiana 

A Study  of  the  Community  of  Indiana— Anna  J.  Thompson 

Lackawanna  County 

Scranton 

Course  of  Study  in  /Irf— Terrance  Gallagher 

Lancaster  County 

Elizabethtown 

Art  Objectives  in  the  Elementary  School 
Philosophy  of  Art 

Northumberland  County 

SUNBURY 

Tentative  Course  of  Study,  Including  List  of  Pictures  for 
Appreciation— Louise  Barnhart,  Rebecca  C.  Ehret,  Verna 
E.  Eetterman,  F.  Jean  Foust,  Marion  K.  Johnson,  Betty 
Lou  Kepner,  Mrs.  ^Fildred  Miller,  Mrs.  ,\nita  M.  Moon 

Warren  County 

FVarren 

Art  Objectives 

York  County 

Spring  Garden  Township 
Picture  .SFurfy— FFuber  D.  Strine 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  PART  III 

Acknowledgment  is  accorded  the  following  persons  who  submitted  articles,  returned  questionnaires,  read 
manuscript,  supplied  photographs,  and  aided  in  other  ways  in  the  preparation  of  Part  III,  For  Better  Art- 
Craft  Facilities.  The  names  are  arranged  by  counties. 


Allegheny  County 

Herbert  E.  Barnett,  Teacher,  FV^estinghouse  FFigh  School, 
Pittsburgh 

George  F.  Chisholm,  Fine  Arts  FFepartment,  Unitersity  of 
Pittsburgh 

Bertha  M.  Hall,  Teacher  of  Art.  Coraopolis 
FV^alter  Hovey,  Professor  of  Fine  ,\rts,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
John  F.  Kenney,  Associate  FTofessor.  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  F^ittsburgh 
J.  FValter  Kipp,  Teacher,  F’enn  Twp.  High  School,  F’itts- 
btirgh  21 

Laura  Krebs,  Supervisor  of  .Fit,  IFrentwood 
P.  Frank  Afanning,  Supervisor  of  .\rt.  Tarentum 
Margaret  AfcCrea,  Teacher,  Neville  Twp.,  F’ittsburgh  25 
Katherine  R.  McFarland,  Supervisor  of  Art.  FN'ilkinsbnrg 
John  C.  Afiller,  Teacher  of  y\rt,  AFoon  Twp.,  Coraopolis, 
R.  1).  3 

Jennie  Norton,  Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  F’ittsburgh 
AFabel  L.  F’latt,  Teacher  of  Art,  Coraopolis 
Thomas  C.  Quick,  Teacher  of  Art,  Bridgeville 
William  E.  Reed,  Teacher,  Dormont  High  School,  FFormont 
Alary  Ann  Rodes,  Teacher  of  Art,  High  School,  Sewickley 
AVilbur  J.  Rose,  Chairman  F’SE.A  Committee  Stowe  Twp., 
AfcKees  Rocks 

.Anna  AF.  Smith,  .Art  Supervisor.  I’ittsburgh  District.  “AVhat  is 
Child  .Art?” 

H.  Vera  Trimble,  Teacher  of  .Art,  AIcKeesport 
Erank  A.  AValchak,  Teacher,  FFerron  Hill  Jr.  High  School, 
Pittsburgh 

H.  Philip  Y’oung.  Chairman  PSE.A  Committee,  County  Supt. 
Ofiice.  Pittsburgh 


Armstrong  County 

.Alma  F.  Flaggerty,  Ford  City 

Beaver  County 

Gladys  Porter,  Teacher.  Senior  High  School,  Beaver  Falls 

Berks  County 

1.  L.  FFe  Francesco,  FFirector  of  .Art,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kutztown 

Ralph  .A.  Dornsife.  Teacher,  Senior  High  School,  Reading 

Afrs.  Horace  F'.  Heilman,  Reading 

Harold  C.  AFautz,  Teacher  of  Art,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kutztown 

Lillian  Coleman  Norton,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School, 
Reading 

Helen  Al.  Printz,  Teacher  of  Art,  High  School,  AV’yomissing 
Boro 

Blair  County' 

Calvin  FI.  Folk,  .Art  Supervisor,  .Altoona 

Bucks  County 

AFrs.  Alargaret  AVinterer,  Teacher,  Langhorne-AFiddleton 
School  Dist.,  Langhorne 

Cambria  County 

Gertrude  Lake,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Johnstown 

Edith  AFellinger,  Teacher,  Cochran  Junior  High  School, 
Johnstown 
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John  Paul,  Teacher.  Cochran  Junior  Higli  School,  Johnstown. 
“Following  Democratic  Procedures”  in  Educating  for 
Citizenship,  Bulletin  242. 

Mrs.  Madge  Rose,  Teacher  of  Art,  High  School,  Johnstown 

Centre  County 

Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Head,  .\rt  Education,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College 

Chester  County 

Edith  B.  Edwards,  Teacher  of  Art,  High  School.  4Vest  Chester 
Paul  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Supervi.sor  of  Art,  Coatesville 

Clarion  County 

Hazel  Sanford,  Supervisor  of  .\rt.  State  Teachers  College, 
Clarion 

Clearfield  County 

Sylvia  Breth,  Teacher  of  .Art.  Jr.  High  School.  Clearfield 
Bertha  AVheelock,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Dubois.  “.Art  and  De- 
mocracy” 

Columbia  County 

•Alexander  Fisher,  Teacher,  High  School,  Bloomslnirg.  “How 
I Feel  AVhile  Listening  to  Music” 

Bertha  Hitler.  Teacher,  Senior  High  School.  Berwick 
Peter  Jaffin,  Teacher,  Junior  High  School,  Berwick.  “Posters 
as  an  .Art  Project  to  promote  good  citizenship  in  the  Junior 
High  School” 

Clinton  County 

Edna  .A.  Bottorf,  Teacher  of  .Art,  State  Teachers  College, 
Lock  Haven 

Crawford  County 

Orlo  E.  Cox,  Director  of  .Art,  Meadville 

Cumberland  County 

Lina  Hartzell.  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Carlisle 

Dorothy  Kendall,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Camp  Hill 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Stanton,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  New  Cumberland 

Daupbin  County 

Donald  Douty,  Student.  John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg 
Rov  P.  Eirestone,  Teacher,  AVilliam  Penn  High  School,  Har- 
risburg 

Ruth  Ereyberger.  Supervisor  of  .Art.  Hershey 
Christine  Callus,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Susquehanna  Twp., 
Progress 

John  Grossman.  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Millersburg 
Howard  L.  Hendricks,  Supervising  Principal.  Afillersburg 
Mrs.  Verna  Hicks,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Harrisburg 
Samuel  L.  Horst,  Chief,  Earm  and  Home  Safetv  Education. 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 

Delaware  County 

L.  AVilliam  German,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Radnor  High  School. 
Radnor 

Alice  P.  Steward,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Haverford  Iwp..  Haver- 
town 

Erie  County 

Ralph  D.  Bruce,  Teacher  of  .Art,  State  Teachers  College, 
Edinboro 

Gertrude  Hemmerly,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Erie 

Elk  County 

Priscilla  Kirkpatrick,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Johnsonburg 

Franklin  County 

E.  Louise  Mowry,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Chambersburg 

Indiana  County 

AV.  Robert  Kline,  Head.  Department  of  .Art,  High  School, 
Indiana 


Lackawanna  County 

Sister  M.  Gregorv,  Feacher  of  .Art,  Marvwood  College, 
Scranton 

Lancaster  County 

Rubv  .Arneson.  Supervisor  of  Art.  Elizabethtown 
Mrs.  Frances  1 ucci.  Director  of  .Art,  Lancaster 

Lehigb  County 

Clarissa  H.  Breinig,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Allentown 
t.race  C.  M.  Lennox.  Supervisor  of  .Art.  Bethlehem 
A\'.  A\’.  Swallow,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Parkland  Twp. 

Luzerne  County 

Concetta  DiMirco,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  AA'yoming 
Dorothv  Teresinski,  Supervisor  of  .Art.  Kingston  Twp. 

Karl  G.  AA'allen.  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Hazleton 

Lycoming  County 

Eva  Keller,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  AA’illiamsport 

Mercer  County 

Paul  L.  Komar,  Teacher  of  .Art,  High  School,  Earrell 

Mifflin  County 

Robert  D.  McKinney.  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Lewistown 

Montgomery  County 

AA'illiam  C.  Bahmermann,  Teacher,  High  School,  Lower 
Merion  Twp.,  .Ardmore 

Jack  G.  Hawthorne,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Copper  Moreland, 
AAhllow  Grove.  “.Art  in  .America” 

Doris  Hart,  Teacher  of  .Art,  Lower  Merion  Twp.,  .Ardmore 
Charles  L.  Kinter,  Teacher,  High  School.  Lansdale 
Thomas  E.  Rvcler,  Teacher,  High  School,  Lower  Merion 
Twp.,  .Ardmore 

Merrill  C.  A’oung.  Teacher,  High  School.  L^pper  Merion  Twp., 
Bridgeport.  “.Art  and  the  AA’hole  School  Program” 

.Northampton  County 

Melvin  Kleppinger.  Teacher,  High  School,  Northampton 
Edith  I..  Sturtevant.  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Easton 

Philadelphia  County 

Earl  B.  Millictte.  Director  of  .Art.  Philadelphia 
Marguerite  J.  AA’alter,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  Philadelphia 

Venango  County 

Kathrvn  C.  Steffee,  Teacher,  High  School.  Eranklin 

Warren  County 

Mrs.  Gerda  Lawrence,  Teacher  of  .Art,  AA'arren 

Washington  County 

.Angus  Douple,  Teacher  of  .Art,  State  Teachers  College, 
California 

W estmoreland  County 

Paul  A.  Davids,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  AA'estmorcland  Co..  Greens- 
burg 

Hilda  H.  Laul).  Teacher  of  Art,  Parnassus,  Jr.  High  School. 
Parnassus.  ".A  Series  of  Lessons  on  .Art  Todav  " 

York  County 

Mary  C.  Gleitz,  Supervisor  of  .Art,  A'ork 

AA'alter  C.  Trout.  Teacher  of  .Art,  Hannah  Penn  Jr.  High 
School,  York 

Maryland 

Leon  A\'.  Winslow,  Consultant  in  Art  Education,  Director  of 
.Art,  Baltimore,  Marvland 

Texas 

Darell  Bovcl  Harmon,  Consulting  Educationist  on  School  Il- 
luminating, Color,  and  Eurniture 
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This  well-arranged  flush-with-the  wall  corridor  display  case  exhibits  examples  of  flat  work,  pottery,  basketry, 
metal  craft,  modeling,  textiles,  and  puppetry.  The  adjustable  glass  shelves  are  lighted  from  above.  Through 
sliding  glass  doors  opening  on  the  corridor,  art-craft  work  is  placed  on  display.  The  case  is  lined  with  tack 
board.  "Cut  through”  cases  similar  to  this  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  from  the  art  room  side. 


The  resourceful  teacher  arranges  for  classwork  out  of  doors.  The  class  shown  here  was  at  work  in  a city 
park.  The  environs  of  any  school  offer  a great  variety  of  interesting  subjects  for  art  expression. 


[fill  out  this  report,  detach  along  dotted  line  and  return] 


• • • • 


Report  of  Reaction  to  Bulletin  262 


ART  EDUCATION  in  the  Elementary  and 

A PROGRESS  REPORT  Secondary  Schools 


Users  of  Bulletin  262  are  requested  to  fill  out  this  report  after  they  have  used  the 
bulletin  tivo  sequesters.  Please  send  to  Chief  of  Art  Education,  Department  of  Public 
histruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  BEEN  OF  PRACTICAL  HELP  TO  YOU? 


Part  1.  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School 

Basic  Art  Concepts  and  Experiences  ------ Yes No 

New  Concepts  for  Old Yes No 

ExjDerience  Is  Basic  to  Art  Expression  - - - Yes No 

How  to  Motivate  for  Art  Experience  ------------  Yes No 

Charts:  Kindergarten,  Grades  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  \d Yes No 

For  Extending  the  Art  Program - Yes No 

Materials  for  the  Art  Program - - Yes No 

Part  2.  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  School 

Philosophy  Yes No 

Nature  of  Adolescent  ----------- Yes No 

Art  Related  to  the  Self ------ Yes No 

The  Art  Teacher  and:  His  Gift,  the  Ptipil,  and  the  Program  - - - - Yes No 

Integration  in  Art  Education - Yes No 

Areas  of  Experience,  Home,  School,  Etc. Yes No 

Administration - - - Yes No 

Public  Relations,  Posters,  Art  Contest - Yes No 

Minimum  Requisition  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools Yes No 


Part  3.  For  Better  Art-Craft  Facilities 

Suggestions  for  a More  Efficient,  Better  Equipped  Art-Craft  Room  - - Yes No 

Artificial  Lighting  for  Art-Craft  Rooms  -----------  Yes No 

Color  for  the  Art-Craft  Room . . Yes No 

Floor  Covering  for  the  Art-Craft  Room  ----- Yes No 


Part  4.  Bibliography 

Books,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  Etc. I'cs No 


Your  general  opinion  of  Bulletin  262?  

What  part  is  best?  

W'hat  part  needs  to  be  revised  and  enriched? 


WRITE  ON  BACK  OF 
PAGE  IF  NECESSARY 


Signed 
A dd  ress 
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